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TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Hotel New Yorker, New York City, March 7 and 8, 1952 


These sessions are open to anyone who is interested and willing to pay the registration fee. 
Tell your friends about the program. Urge them to attend. 


TuemeE: “The Value of Independence in Education” 


FRIDAY, MARCH 7 


9:00 A.M. Registration begins 
10:00 A.M.-12:00 M. Open Forum on Fund Raising 


Chairman, Dr. John F. Gummere, Headmaster, The William 
Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


1:30-3:00 P.M. Informal discussion groups: 


Boys’ Boarpinc ScHOOLs 


Chairman, Dr. Allan V. Heely, Headmaster, The Lawrence- 
ville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 


Boys’ Day ScHooLs 


Chairman, Bradford M. Kingman, Headmaster, Pembroke- 
Country Day School, Kansas City, Mo. 


Grrts’ Boarpinc ScHOoOoLs 


Chairman, Elizabeth M. Fitch, Headmistress, Miss Hall’s 
School, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Girts’ Day ScHoo ts 


Chairman, Katharine Lee, Principal, National Cathedral 
School, Washington, D. C, 


CoEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Chairman, Dr. Perry Dunlap Smith, Headmaster, The North 
Shore Country Day School, Winnetka, IIl. 


3:15-5:15 P.M. Open Meeting of English Examiners! 
3:15-5:15 P.M. Section Meetings: 


LaTIN 


Chairman, Dr. Allan S. Hoey, The Hotchkiss School, Lake- 
ville, Conn, 


LIBRARIANS 
Chairman, Pauline Anderson, The Choate School, Wallingford, 
Conn. 
MATHEMATICS 


Chairman, William W. Howard, The Mercersburg Academy, 
Mercersburg, Pa. 
Primary ScHOOLS 
Chairman (to be appointed) 


RELIGION 


Chairman, Dr. Mitchell Gratwick, Principal, Horace Mann 
School, New York City 


SATURDAY, MARCH 8 


9:00 A.M. Registration continues 
10:00 A.M.-12:00 M. Open Meeting of French Examiners! 


10:00 A.M.-12:00 M. Open Meeting of Mathematics 
Examiners! 


10:00 A.M.-12:00 M. Section Meetings: 


ART 


Chairman, Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr., Director, Addison Gallery 
of American Art, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


ENGLIsH 


Chairman, Philip E. Burnham, St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
N. H. 


ScIENCE 
Chairman (to be appointed) 


Socitat StrupiEs 


Chairman, Dr. Lida R. Brandt, The Packer Collegiate In- 
stitute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


12:45 P.M. Luncheon 


Chairman, Dr. John F. Gummere 
Speaker (to be announced) 


3:00-5:00 P.M. Open Meeting of Latin Examiners! 


3:00-5:00 P.M. Section Meetings: 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Chairman (to be appointed) 


Mopern LANnGuaGes 
Chairman, Theodore L. Mayhew, The Pingry School, Eliza- 
beth, N. J. 
Music 


Chairman, Mary E, Brewer, Germantown Friends School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


REMEDIAL READING 


Chairman, Thomas Hemenway, Headmaster, McBurney 
School, New York City 


Note: There will be continuous showings of educational films and filmstrips, as well as educational exhibits, throughout the two days, 


1The Examiners will welcome those who wish to discuss the examinations. Regular section meetings in these fields are scheduled 


at other times. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE ART OF TEACHING 


By J. SEELYE BixLer 


It is a pleasure to publish the address delivered by President Bixler of Colby College, Waterville, Me., during the Twenty-fifth 
Annual Conference of the Secondary Education Board in March 1951. 


I 
Ti art of teaching is in danger of becoming a 


lost art just because it is one of the arts of 

leadership and leadership is an idea about 
which today we are confused. We know what 
leadership is like in a totalitarian country and of 
course we fear it. It is much more difficult to know 
how it should be practiced in a democracy and how 
it can be shown to be compatible with a belief in 
freedom. 

In a sense there is nothing new in this situation. 
Those who, as we say, “do the work of the world” 
have always been suspicious of teachers and have 
tried to laugh off the pretensions they associate with 
them. “Whom the gods would destroy,” said Lucian, 
“they first make schoolmasters.” ‘A _ teacher,” 
goes the modern saying, “is a man who talks in other 
people’s sleep.” Most devastating of all is the re- 
mark that a college professor is one who tries to show 
students how to meet the problems of life that he 
himself has attempted to avoid by becoming a college 
professor. In this comment we feel the bitterness of 
some of our contemporaries who think of themselves 
as the only ones making decisions and bearing re- 
sponsibilities. For them teachers are mere spectators 
of the game of life. 

Yet I am inclined to believe that actually the re- 
mark shows a half-conscious envy of us and of our 
profession. The world does cry out for leadership, 
and we who teach are in a position to offer it. The 
response of our students to the war shows how des- 
perately they themselves need leaders who are re- 
sponsible and who are aware of the privacies of free- 
dom that no leader should invade. Some of our 
students are responding to the war in a fatalistic 
way. They are trapped, they say, in this generation 
with its problems, and there is nothing they can do 
about it. Others are more hedonistic. “I expect 
to see many changes before I get back,” remarked 
one draftee, ‘but there will always be a place in this 
country for the man who can turn a slick dollar.” 
If these automatic reactions are the best our youth 
can produce it would indeed seem that leadership 
is needed. 


II 


One reason why we have lost this art is that a 
leader is supposed to know where he is going and we 
ourselves are confused about the direction we should 
take. Is this not partly a result of our worship of 


youth and our enthusiasm for a “student-centered” 
curriculum? Obviously the student is the center 
of our interest in many respects. But not in all. 
For both our students and us as teachers, what is 
really the object of attention and the goal of our 
search is the truth itself. To fix the student’s interest 
on the truth instead of letting it remain with its 
natural choice, himself, is our real job. Sometimes 
a boy comes to college thinking that he will use the 
truth for his own purposes. Once in a while that 
same boy wakes up in college to the purposes the 
truth has for him. The best teacher is the one who 
can help this change to take place. We should not 
be afraid of leadership just because we are afraid of 
totalitarianism. The perils of the totalitarian atti- 
tude are real but because they are so obvious it should 
not be hard to guard against them. Our problem 
at present is that of discovering for ourselves the kind 
of leadership that is not authoritarian but is based 
on discipline and maturity of insight. A Swiss news- 
paper reports that its correspondent at the front 
found greater assurance about the issues of the war 
on the part of the North Koreans than in the ranks 
of the men fighting for the United Nations. If our 
men are dubious about what democracy is and what 
it entails I do not see where the fault can more appro- 
priately be laid than at our door. 

When you set out to compare totalitarianism 
and democracy you cannot help being impressed by 
the fact that democratic freedom does not mean 
absence of restraints and that some of the restraints 
implicit in freedom of thought are so marked that 
they serve to check any tendency to waywardness 
and anarchy. Intellectual freedom, that is to say, 
has its own absolutisms, by which I mean its own 
basic convictions which it cannot deny. Socrates 
tried to explain this in his teaching when he stressed 
the fact that the right to inquire was an absolute 
right, necessarily recognized by any reasonable person. 
You cannot take it away from me, he said in effect, 
because in opening your mouth to argue against it 
you presuppose it. There are limits, in other words, 
to negation and denial itself. Reason and freedom 
have positive qualities that serve as a basis for con- 
viction. 

I feel that the difficulties of the present time re- 
quire us as teachers to seek out these positive quali- 
ties and to express the convictions they imply. It is 
our job to practice the art of leadership by demon- 
strating the maturity of the insights we know we 
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have and communicating them to those we teach. 
This is perhaps easier to talk about than to do, yet 
it has been done by the great teachers each of us has 
known. Let me draw examples from some of the 
men it has been my privilege to study under, hoping 
that it may suggest illustrations in your own experi- 
ence. 


III 


Two of the greatest teachers I ever knew were 
alike in the fact that both were Scotchmen and 
metaphysicians but were unlike in every other way. 
The moral, I suppose, is that you cannot lay down 
fixed rules in this profession. The first is Meiklejohn, 
who was my teacher at Amherst. I shall never for- 
get that logic class in sophomore year with over a 
hundred of us sitting on the edge of our chairs as we 
tried desperately to keep up with the rapier-like 
thrusts of his extraordinarily keen mind. Meikle- 
john’s method, like that of Socrates, made use of 
constant give and take, with ideas popping back and 
forth between himself and the class in such a way as 
to keep us all breathless. The excitement stayed with 
me long after the content of the classwork disappeared. 
Macintosh at Yale was completely different. Calm, 
reserved, shy, making no use of pyrotechnics and 
with little show of emotion, he yet succeeded in 
painting such vivid word pictures of situations drawn 
from the history of philosophy that the effect on us, 
his listeners, was magnetic in its own way. We had 
not been drawn into the conversation, and our 
opinions had not been asked. Yet to be spectators 
of this demonstration of skill in putting difficult 
truths clearly was to be profoundly moved. Our 
feelings were affected as well as our minds because 
we said in effect to ourselves: “If obscure and difficult 
ideas can be expressed with such crystalline clarity, 
and if this teacher can get the essence of the problem 
with such apparent ease, then there is hope that even 
I with my inadequate equipment and very modest 
abilities will some day be able to master the essential 
truths of the history of ideas.” Meiklejohn the dy- 
namic enthusiast and Macintosh the reserved man of 
contemplation appealed to head and heart alike and 
each in his own way showed how essential this double 
appeal is for teaching of the best type. 

Cassirer at Hamburg used to give excellent 
demonstrations of the usefulness of the lecture in the 
teaching process. As he addressed us on the philos- 
ophy of culture, drawing his illustrations from anthro- 
pology, art, astronomy, and various other fields of 
the curriculum, we felt we saw an example of what 
the art of reasoning was like. Under his touch these 
different disciplines lost their separateness and showed 
their underlying eagerness to be made whole. Out 
of dead parts he made a living unity. In the process 


he helped us to see what the work of mind is like and 
the type of achievement to which it should lead. 

Karl Barth, the great anti-Nazi theologian now 
at Basel, was at Miinster when I knew him. 
never been able to agree with his theology. It is 
authoritarian, supernaturalistic, non-rational, and 
partakes of all the qualities I most deplore. Yet 
Barth as a teacher was full of reasonableness and 
understanding. I remember how much impressed I 
was by the way he used to bring the members of his 
seminar into intimate relation with his own thought. 
He not only called each by name but obviously knew 
something about the problems of each and about the 
attitude each was taking toward his life and work. 
The result was that the seminar developed a personal 
feeling and a sense of mission which pointed up the 
relevance and significance of its ideas. 


I have 


IV 


Heidegger at Freiburg was different. He was 
one of the greatest scholars I have ever known. His 
methods, also, were essentially those of a rational 
philosopher rather than an authoritarian theologian. 
Everything about him should have attracted me. 
Actually I did get a great deal of help from his analysis 
of certain philosophical problems. But there was 
an artificiality both in his own way of approaching 
basic issues and also in the adulation shown him by 
students who clearly had not the slightest idea of his 
meaning that antagonized me before the lectures had 
gone very far. The artificiality became evident for 
all to see when Heidegger became first a Nazi and 
then a collaborationist with the French. To me 
he is one of the most puzzling figures of our generation. 
As I have said, he has great scholarship. He com- 
bines this with real simplicity. In some respects 
also his desires for his students represent a genuine 
intellectual ambition. Yet there is a flaw in his 
character which comes out in his teaching and can 
be discerned in his philosophy as well. It makes me 
believe that after the first flush of enthusiasm has 
subsided for the “Existentialism” he represents, its 
own waywardness and inadequacy as a guide for life 
will become apparent. 

I have never studied in France but I have been 
told that one element in the power of the great 
French teacher comes from the personal devotion 
he is able to inspire. Frequently, I understand, the 
relationship is that of members of a cult toward its 
leader. The emotional bond apparently does its 
part in aiding intellectual understanding. One out- 
standing characteristic of the British teacher un- 
doubtedly is his indirectness. The British method of 
approaching a subject from behind, so to say, and 
only coming actively to grips with it as the lecture 
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draws to a close, shows the subtlety of a mature mind 
and demands discipline on the part of those who 


listen. Recently a lecture of this type was given at 
Colby by Professor I. A. Richards. For the first 
half hour or so we had little notion of what he was 
driving at, though we struggled to stay with him. 
Then all of a sudden in all its luminousness the idea 
appeared. We were better prepared for it when it 
did come because we had worked so hard to find it 
earlier. This type of lecturing will not do for all 
occasions but there are times, I am convinced, when 
it is better than the more straightforward variety 
with its topics and sub-topics arranged in precise, 
consecutive order. 

Woodbridge of Columbia was not a particularly 
clear lecturer but he was a great teacher. The reason 
was that he could take us up to some of the great 
opacities of thought, so to speak, and make us feel 
their alluring quality. With Woodbridge you were 
always on the edge of a mystery but instead of re- 
pelling or discouraging you, it had a fascinating 
quality. Life, you felt, and thought itself, is more 
than words and more than clearly articulated ideas. 
There are always regions beyond to be explored. The 
man who knows all the answers will never be a philos- 
opher, nor will he have what is required for the active 
life of decision itself. 

Whitehead at Harvard also used to tell us to seek 
clarity and to distrust it when found. His power 
as a teacher came, I think, from the fact that he was 
one of the great intellects of our time. With his 
mastery of mathematics he was, so to say, out on the 
edges of the cosmos, dealing with those issues where 
mind is most conspicuous in its daring and its accom- 
plishment. But at the same time Whitehead as a 
person was always right there with us in that class- 
room in Emerson Hall, using homely illustrations 
such as the traffic lights in Harvard Square, express- 
ing himself in an intimate way so that his teaching 
suggested the warmth of fireside and hearth as much 
as it did the cold light of interstellar spaces. 

One other teacher shall be nameless because al- 
though I loved and respected him as a man I believe 
his influence on us who were his students was of the 
wrong sort. This was partly because personally 
he was so popular. He was a very honest man but 
a very hesitant one, and we gained from his teaching 
the impression that to be honest one had to be hesitant 
and that the true liberal was the one who could never 
make up his mind. Such a lesson was salutary for 
the more dogmatic among us who needed a setback 
for their own assurance. But for students in general I 
am convinced that more positive measures are needed. 
Skepticism in the short stop is most desirable. But in 
the long run and for the healthy eager mind its place 
must be taken by affirmation, decision, and action. 
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Vv 


Here are a few rules that I believe we should agree 
that the good teacher must keep in mind. First of 
all he must of course know his stuff. But second, 
and I think just as important, he must know his stuff 
philosophically, that is in relation to other specialties, 
other interests, and the field of learning in general. 
Third, he must of course know it enthusiastically 
if he wishes his students to be enthusiastic. And 
fourth, he should know it religiously. By this I mean 
that he should have a sense for the mystery and the 
tragedy of existence and especially the tragic decisions 
his students confront today. His own thinking and 
teaching must be oriented to this side of life. 

Fifth, he should know something about modern 
teaching techniques. I realize that this is not a 
popular idea, especially on college faculties. A 
college teacher at an institution which shall be name- 
less remarked the other day: “These courses in 
education are nonsense. I know because I am a good 
teacher and I never took any.” Aside from the 
somewhat questionable logic of this remark, its 
attitude of superiority is, I fear, only too prevalent. 
The truth is, of course, that however good a born 
teacher may be he will be better when he is born 
again with the knowledge that is available to our 
generation, particularly the knowledge of the learn- 
ing process and how it can be enriched and speeded 
up. Sixth, the good teacher must of course know 
his students and their difficulties. Seventh and 
hardest of all, he must know himself, particularly 
his own proneness to teach in a way which brings 
adulation to himself instead of stimulating his 
students to go beyond him. Finally, he must have 
a sense for the dramatic unity of the teaching hour. 
At one extreme is the lecturer who proceeds by topic 
A, B, and C, subheads 1, 2, and 3, until the class 
has the lecture verbatim. In some fields and at 
some times this careful transmission of exact knowl- 
edge is important. At other times it is both irrele- 
vant and dry. The other extreme is that of the 
conversationalist who asks ““How do you feel about 
this, Mr. Brown?” and “What is your impression, 
Mr. Jones?” so that a pleasant but not always a 
profitable time is had by all. Between these two 
is the teacher who understands his students’ interests 
but realizes also that they are not always final. He 
is the one who sees the goal that must be reached but 
knows that there are various ways of attaining it. 
If he has a sense for timing he is aware that at a 
particular moment in the teaching hour the embers 
of interest will catch fire and the ideas of the class 
will fuse in a living flame. When this happens, 
teaching has really done its job. 




















We hear that in China today some of the teachers 
in the ranks of our enemies win power from the fact 
that they do not merely talk to their students but 
actually suffer with them. “Suffering” says the 
Spanish philosopher Unamuno “is that which unites 
all living beings together — it is the universal or 
divine blood that flows through us all.” The real 
meaning of the word “community,” as all of us know, 


is learned only through suffering. This indicates 
that the lessons of our common life can be under- 
stood today as never before if we are willing to pay 
the price. Ours is a time for greatness, including 
greatness of teaching. “A great teacher,” says 
Henry Adams, “affects eternity. He never knows 
where his influence stops.” Of a poor teacher, alas, 
the same is true. 


NEOLOGISMS 


By Autan S. Hoey 


This article by Dr. Hoey, teacher of Latin and Greek at The Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn., won the 1950-51 prize offered by 
the editors of the Buttetin for the best manuscript written about a specific subject field. 


I 


UR times have produced a spate of new words. 
() No less than 15,000 words not found in the 
fifth edition of Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary 
(1936) have a place in the New Collegiate Dictionary 
(1949). These, the accepted, are of course only a 
fraction of those which have been coined and to 
some extent used. Almost every day’s paper, every 
week’s magazine, offers new specimens to the wonder- 
ing gaze. 

In an age so rich in revolutionary events and dis- 
coveries the causes of this intensive neologizing are 
not far to seek. Among them are the need for new 
terminology created by the restless expansion of the 
sciences and all their applications to daily life (names 
for new ideas, new fields of study, new specimens, 
new gadgets), the demands of propaganda and the 
clash of ideologies, the streak of ingenuity and 
originality that at all periods shows up in the speech 
of the common people, the exuberance of the adver- 
tising world, and two global wars. 


For the educated man with any feeling for lan- 
guage this is a process of never ending interest. For 
the language teacher it is surely an exciting phe- 
nomenon, language in creation, with which he must 
acquaint his pupils. 


It is by means of an extensive exhibit that I have 
tried to do this. Cuttings and pictures from papers 
and magazines amassed as a result of several years 
of collecting were mounted on Bristol board. This 
produced over fifty plates of various sizes. On these 
plates beside the words with their context of passage 
and picture are given details of derivation leading 
up to an explanation of their current meaning. The 
contexts and illustrative material show the words 
in action. The tendencies in word formation illus- 
trated are pointed out and there is some evaluation 


of the products. By making clear the organic life 
which a good coinage acquires and showing why the 
bad are repulsive or ridiculous an attempt is made to 
foster a critical attitude towards new words. All 
these explanations, as well as all labels, are written 
large with a brush pen in black and red. 

The experience of the classics department in this 
school with exhibits put together in this way is that 
they are apt to attract more attention and continue 
to be looked at longer than the polished and pro- 
fessional products of the museums and other institu- 
tions. Their homespun quality is apparently no 
deterrent, may even enhance their attractive power. 
Their advantage from the point of view of the 
teacher is that exactly the material intended may 
be included, and it may be given exactly the emphasis 
and orientation desired. 


II 

The first plate of the exhibit is an introductory 
one giving some background. Beginning with the 
generalization, “New words are coined whenever 
they are needed,” it sketches, with appropriate exam- 
ples, the history of infiltration of new words into 
English from the time of the Roman occupation of 
Britain. It concludes with some comment on the 
neologizing of our own times, “‘an age and a society 
given over to enormous and perhaps even excessive 
word-making, the most riotous seen in the world 
since the break-up of Latin [into the Romance 
languages].” (H. L. Mencken, The American Lan- 
guage, Supplement I, p. 324.) 

Whatever effect the exhibit produces is obviously 
derived mainly from its graphic presentation of the 
words in the context of contemporary life and writing. 
(Almost all the clippings are from the popular press.) 
Its character can therefore be suggested here only 
by a few notes on the individual words. 
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Pure Greek AND Latin DERIVATIVES: 


Cybernetics, the study of the central controlling 
factors in machine and man, derivation illustrated by 
a reproduction from a Greek vase of the steersman 
of the ancient ship, cybernetes. 

Beebe’s bathysphere, Picard’s bathyscaphe and 
Barton’s denthoscope, all explorers of the ocean depths 
(bathos, benthos), illustrated from Beebe’s book, 
Half Mile Down, newspapers, and Life. 

The antibiotics (ironical that this should be the 
name for the greatest savers of life in the history of 
medicine) — streptomycin, aureomycin, chloromycetin, 
terramycin, penicillin (pictures of the preparations). 

Xerography, dry (xeros) photography, accompanied 
by an article from a photography magazine with 
illustrations. 

Psychosomatic (article from Life), hormone (picture 
of giant), geriatrics and gerontology (picture and text 
from Time magazine) from the field of medicine. 

Geopolitics, with an article on its founder, Haus- 
hofer, and the applications given it by Hitler. 

Cyclotron, synchroton, meson and isotope (article 
on Carbon 13). 

New gases — neon, argon, krypton, xenon. 

New elements — technetium, astatine. 

All so far (except penicillin) are Greek in origin. 
Neologisms using Latin elements only are indeed 
surprisingly few — spelunker, (Life’s article on spe- 
lunking), supernova, video and videot (vidiot favored 
by some!), ol/factorium (a new Cornell creation), and 
the ominous new sense of fission. On the other hand, 
the supply of Greek-derived words is not soon ex- 
hausted. Greek, with its unrivalled facility for 
forming compound words, is now the source par 
excellence of learned or technical vocabulary, some of 
which sooner or later finds its way into general 
speech. “At no other time in our history have there 
been so many words of Greek origin on the lips of 
the English-speaking peoples” (Bodmer, Loom of 
Language, page 246). 

So we continue through p/astics, photogenic, 
somatic types (endomorph, ectomorph, mesomorph) 
astrobotanics, dyslexia, deuterium and tritium, (con- 
stituents of the hydrogen bomb), sachistoscope, 
aneisikonia, euphoria, specimen words from psychol- 
ogy and psychiatry, anthropology (recent finds 
from South Africa) and so on, to the latest addition, 
dianetics, with pictures of devotees thinking (dianoe-) 
themselves back to “basic basic” (prenatal memories). 


GREEK AND LaTIn Hypsrips: 


Next to ¢elevision and technicolor, the best known 
of these is possibly genocide (illustrated by material 
from the UN). The -meter group can grow indefi- 
nitely — dolorimeter, (Saturday Evening Post article 





on Cornell Medical Center work), succulometer, ten- 
derometer, and so on. Other offerings: — coricidin 
(antihistamine cold remedy), fluoroscope, (picture of 
Pfc. Chearney’s right hip), ipsophone (which answers 
the telephone for you) and the repetitious inspecto- 
Scope. 


III 

The second section of the exhibit deals with words 
not derived from Latin and Greek, though odd Latin 
and Greek roots do turn up. The words in this 
section are not “learned” words, academic words, 
though some of them are pretentious enough. Most 
of them are put together for strictly practical ends — 
to arrest attention, to pin a conspicuous label, to 
sell a product. In their formation they show a 
variety of principles, sometimes a violation of all 
principles — and taste. Those of them that come 
from the speech of the ordinary people are often 
amusing, have sometimes a vigor, a freshness, a 
punch, that show the qualities of the Anglo-Saxon 
element in our language at their best. Some of the 
others, particularly the products of the advertising 
world, are self-conscious creations, thoroughly arti- 
ficial — and superficial. Moreover, there are not a 
few extreme examples to hold the eye with a fasci- 
nated horror. This section has words not yet 
accepted, including some which (mercifully) are not 
likely to be. 

Some of the different types into which this enor- 
mous group falls are summarized and specimens 
quoted, in this case without illustrations from clip- 
pings and pictures: — 

Contributions from world wars in the way of new 
senses of old words (Mae West, tracer); foreign words 
borrowed (d/itz, flak), and onomatopoeic words 
(bazooka). 

Compound words of popular coinage (many of 
these have a run as slang before they are accepted), 
iron lung, V-mail, jitterbug, bulldozer, fifth column — 
including one interesting group of nouns made up 
of other parts of speech — know-how, pin-up, drive-in, 
whodunit, all clear, walkie-talkie. 

Blends from the same source — brunch, motel, 
smog. ; 

Time magazine words — cinemactress, Harvard- 
man, radiorators. 

Products of headline writers — probe for investiga- 
tion, score for criticize, foe for enemy. 

Haphazard coinages — googo/ (1 with 100 zeros 
after it), gobbledygook. 

Two classes — acronyms and trade names — 
are given fuller treatment and illustrations supplied 
for all examples. Acronyms, initial-words, seem 
from the point of view of language a confession of 
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failure. We are nevertheless likely to see many more 
of them. Well-known ones include radar, sonar, 
loran, shoran, PT boat, jato (jet-assisted take off). 
Others stand for such long and technical names that 
the coining of some such formula (for can you call 
it a word?) seemed almost unavoidable — DDT 
for “dichloro-diphenyl-trichloroethane”, ENIAC for 
“electronic numerical integrator and computer’. 

The requirements for a good trade name are out- 
lined, and some of pure Greek and Latin origin illus- 
trated — magnavox, aquascutum, Zo (a life-giving 
breakfast food), photometric tailoring. 


A grisly Chamber of Horrors follows, where words 
are hacked up, decapitated, forced into unnatural 
and revolting marriages, and subjected to every 
indignity in the way of cheap pun and obvious leering 
joke. Triphibious, a serious word, with the meaning- 
less syllable — phi — fossilized in the middle of the 
word is a good example of such ignorant or unscrupu- 
lous word-building. Similarly, airphibian (combina- 
tion of car and plane). Most of this group come 
from the business world and are created as part of the 
advertising campaign to sell products. A number 
illustrate the common tendency to telescope words 
which have a syllable in common, thus producing 
a grisly kind of pun — ¢ravalarm, selevator (one you 
work yourself), mintatures (small mint candies), 
selectron and so ad infinitum. A group of miscellan- 
eous monsters follows — hoppicopter, walkathon (en- 
durance contest (marathon) in walking), frostmobile 
(automobile delivering frosted foods), /oveometer 
(lie detector for emotions), kidmetics (cosmetics for 
kiddies), omnibook, and the like. This section con- 
cludes with some illustrations of the vicissitudes of the 
suffix -mat or -matic, compounded with just anything 
at all. The collection of these has now reached the 
astonishing total of forty, including such delightful 
specimens as /aundromat, canomat, threadomatic, 
coffeematic, sealomatic, wallomatic A-B-C-omatic, and 
supermatic. I expect any day to come across ne- 
plus-ultra-matic! 


IV 


In the last section students themselves were in- 
vited to contribute new words which they had noticed 
or any original words current in their own families. 
This they did to an encouraging extent, about forty 
items coming in. Finally, the question was raised, 
“Have you ever made up a word?” The article 
“Who makes up new words?” (Word Study, G. & C. 
Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass., October, 1948) was 
put up and a couple of my own coinages appended — 
dokimasiophobia, “fear of tests” (dokimasia, the 
examination of magistrates at Athens), and panto/y- 
sophobia, “fear of universal destruction” and that of 


one of my Greek students — “periphagy”, “eating 
around the pie before tackling the middle.” This 
invitation produced among others gigantocephalic, 
describing those suffering from “swelled head” 
and the hybrid magistratriophobia, “fear of corridor 
masters.” 


V 


The exhibit was displayed before the whole school 
in Main Corridor as one of a series presented from 
time to time over the last few years by the classics 
department. It proved, incidentally, to be the most 
popular of all todate. As a teaching aid the effective- 
ness of such an exhibit would of course be much en- 
hanced if in the first place it were planned by repre- 
sentatives of several language departments in con- 
sultation perhaps with the school librarian. It 
could then be constructed in such a way as to be 
integrated in whatever manner desired into the 
language and vocabulary courses for which it is 
relevant. Finally, its value as a stimulus could be 
exploited by having it lead students on to related 
projects connected with words. Their willingness 
to contribute in the way mentioned above and also 
in others gave hints of promise for that approach. 
In its present form, however, and with its present 
restricted application, it has at least demonstrated 
that such a display can arouse an interest, create an 
awareness, suggest an attitude. 





WILL YOUR SCHOOL ACT AS HOST? 


Will your school act as host to a delegate from a school 
west of the Mississippi who will come east to attend the 
Annual Conference in March? 

Schools willing to entertain western guests before the 
Conference, during the Conference, or after the Conference 
should notify Esther Osgood, Executive Secretary, Second- 
ary Education Board, Milton 86, Mass. Your hospitality 
will give these travelers a chance to visit eastern schools. 




















PERSONALS 
Rules 


The rules governing the placement of personal adver- 
tisements are as follows: 

The Buttetin will publish brief notices from teachers 
who are looking for new positions or from schools which 
are looking for new teachers. The charge is $5.00, and 
the number of words should be limited to about fifty. 
The editor reserves the right to edit notices if necessary. 

Since the office of the Secondary Education Board 
cannot assume the burden of correspondence, all notices 
must give the name and address of the school or of the 
teacher placing the advertisement — or of a friend of the 
teacher if anonymity is desired. 
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HERETICAL HISTORY 


By James M. Howarp 


Mr. Howard is a member of the history department of The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 


I 
ier inspection of the published syllabuses 


of several independent schools reveals few 

startling changes in the conventional pre- 
sentation of history at the secondary level. For 
the most part ancient history is offered during the 
junior high school years; European and perhaps 
English and Latin American history during the 
intermediate years; while the capstone of secondary 
school history is of course United States history. 
In most instances a textbook is specified, and pre- 
sumably each course covers the period of history in- 
cluded in the textbook. Such is the conventional 
program. Apparently it has been considered ade- 
quate for a number of years, for it is the same 
program which was offered when I was myself in 
school. To question the validity of a program tested 
by so much time is possibly impertinent, probably 
heretical. Yet it seems to me that this conventional 
program is inconsistent with the principal aim of 
secondary education. 

It is safe, I think, to assume that the purpose of 
this conventional history program is to impart in- 
formation. It is a basic requirement both of citizen- 
ship and of liberal education that an individual be 
familiar with the historical facts of his own country 
and of other countries. The requirement becomes 
more earnest as students approach twenty-first 
birthdays, as nations become more interdependent. 
So in secondary school we present the facts of history. 
Each year there are more facts, and every few years 
textbooks are “revised” to include an additional 
chapter. Recently the publisher’s advertisement 
heralded a high school textbook as one which pre- 
sented in a single illustrated volume the facts of world 
history “from Pharaoh to Television.” The evident 
aim of secondary school history is to teach what — 
what the facts are. 


II 


It seems to me that the principal aim of secondary 
education is not to teach what, but to teach how. 
That is to say that in the scheme of education it is 


the peculiar mission of secondary school to take the 
basic skills which children acquire in primary school 
— reading, writing, and reckoning — and to develop 
these into tools for the mature thought and expression 
which college or business or citizenship demands. 
Please remember that this is a general statement. 
No claim is made that the development of skills is 
the sole aim of secondary education. Nor is it to be 
inferred that this concept would utterly devaluate 
the informative function of secondary education. 
What is asserted is that in general the concern of 
secondary education is more with the development 
of skill than it is with the acquisition of knowl- 
edge. 

In the lower grades the principal aim is the mere 
acquisition of basic skills: to recognize letters and 
words, to read sentences and stories; to form letters, 
to write words and sentences; to recognize and form 
numbers, to add and subtract, etc. College work — 
or business, or citizenship — requires mature thought 
and expression. The capacity for such thought and 
expression must be developed between primary school 
and college, and it does not develop by itself. In an 
academic sense, the first concern of secondary school 
is to foster the development of this capacity. 

Those who teach what is called “English” have 
in some ways the most enviable position in secondary 
school. They can say frankly that “courses in Eng- 
lish are designed to develop (1) the ability to read 
and write with understanding and discrimination, 
(2) knowledge and judgment of literature... . 
The aim throughout is to arouse and maintain an 
interest in language and literature.”2 Or, “the pur- 
poses of the English courses are primarily to develop 
skill in reading and writing, to teach students how 
to read, to develop criteria for evaluating books, and 
. . . to deepen the students’ understanding of men 
and experience.”’ Conventionally bound to no 
specific coverage of facts, teachers of English, using 
progressively mature material, may develop skills 
at the same time that they familiarize students with 
important literature. It seems to me significant 
that in both quotations above, development of skill 
precedes acquisition of knowledge. 


1It is of course no more possible to show people how to understand and use facts without facts than it is possible to teach them 
how to swim without water. Again, in some subjects the informative function appears to be necessarily predominant: in the sciences, 
for instance, where knowledge of the properties of an element is itself a tool for mature thought in more advanced sciences. 


2The Lawrenceville School, Bulletin of Information and Syllabus, 1949-1950, page 14. 
*Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts, The Phillips Bulletin, Winter 1949, page 45. 
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III 


In “history” we are conventionally bound to 
specific coverage, and our primary purpose is to in- 
form. In one school “the courses in history . . . are 
arranged to provide information in company with 
other subjects of study.” Admitting a “second pur- 
pose,” this school says that “the courses in history 
are developed consecutively to provide increasing 
experience in accuracy and precision of thinking and 
to train the students in comprehension and logical 
expression of what they know.” Although it is 
debatable that a student can know something before 
he comprehends it, this is an admirable purpose. 
Significantly, however, it is a second purpose. More- 
over, it has been my experience that as the number 
of facts increases and as chapters are added to text- 
books, pressure created by the necessity for coverage 
virtually precludes any attention to the development 
of skill. It is a fond hope that a few minutes spent 
each day on “how to study” during the first week or 
two of school will even begin to cultivate the skill 
which is necessary for an assimilation of “all the 
material in United States history through the ad- 
ministration of Rutherford B. Hayes and the develop- 
ment of modern Capital, Labor, and various in- 
dustrial problems” — another school’s daring pre- 
scription for a single semester. 

While the problem may be different in public 
high schools where the majority of students do not 
go on to college, it is our responsibility to teach 
students how to learn history, how to cope with the 
kind of material that is peculiar to history and related 
social sciences. It is ridiculous to attempt to teach 
history to people who do not know how to learn 
history. It is almost as ridiculous to hope that those 
people will learn to cope with historical facts as a 
result of simple immersion in facts. Giving him a 
mile to swim or throwing him into water over his head 
is not generally recommended as an effective way to 
teach a beginner to swim. We are likely to forget 
that secondary school history students are beginners. 
And it is my strong hunch that our efforts to teach 
them history, rather than how to learn history, are 
responsible for a vast amount of killed interest in 
the subject, of ignorance and confusion, and even 
of lack of perspective among American citizens. 

One of the men who has been instrumental in a 
recent revision of undergraduate courses in history 
at Yale has said that in his opinion “the primary job 
of the secondary school history teacher is to awaken 
in the student an interest in the past. ... The 
second task ... is to give him at least an elementary 
skill in the handling of historical materials and 
historical ideas.”! Suppose that a school syllabus 


declared that “the courses in history are designed 
primarily to awaken an interest in the past and to 
foster the development of those skills which are re- 
quired in any study of history or the social sciences. 
The courses in history have as a second purpose that 
of indroducing students to historical facts and ideas 
which may serve as a foundation for more advanced 
work at the college level.” This of course would be 
heresy, but it might signify a history program which 
would better serve the ends of secondary education 
than our present programs do. 


IV 


What would such a program include? The limita- 
tions imposed upon a classroom teacher by college 
entrance requirements, by school diploma require- 
ments, by state laws, by the necessity for a degree 
of uniformity when a single course is taught by several 
instructors to many students — these limitations 
preclude much radical experimentation. Within these 
limitations, however, it is possible to visualize the 
general outlines of a program which could realize 
the purposes defined above. 


In eighth and ninth grades the chief aim would 
be to stimulate interest in the past. This is the level 
where the conventional courses would be most rudely 
upset. It seems to me that coverage of Morey’s Ancient 
Peoples or Webster’s Ancient Civilization, with their 
illustrations of broken-armed statues and lists of un- 
pronounceable names, is one of the surest ways to 
kill interest in the past for most boys and girls in 
eighth and ninth grades. On the other hand, the 
past is just as packed as the present with color and 
adventure which can catch the interest of these people. 
With a seventh grade group I have for two years been 
giving a course partially described as one which “‘does 
not pretend to cover any given period of history. 
Several books ... will be read during the year. The 
criteria for selection of books are that they be books 
which seventh grade boys will enjoy reading and that 
they provide a reliable picture of historical persons 
or historical situations.” Although there are count- 
less books — old and new — which meet these re- 
quirements, it has been difficult to keep up with the 
boys’ demand for more books. Not infrequently 
they read twice as many books as they are required 
to read. Such a program could be arranged readily 
for eighth or ninth grade. There must be many 
other and probably better ways to awaken in boys 
and girls of this age an interest in the past. A teacher 
with a background of study of the history of art, for 
example, could surely devise a very legitimate and 
very interesting course for this level. 


1The quotation is from a letter of B. D, Henning to me, dated April 25, 1950, 
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In the intermediate years — tenth and eleventh 
grades — the aim of arousing interest is subordinated 
to the aim of developing skill. Students at this level 
are ready for intellectual discipline. They are in- 
terested, for example, in such concepts as communism 
and socialism, and they are usually interested to 
learn that after all these years they do not really 
know what democracy means. They want the ability 
to handle such ideas; and although disappointed and 
even frustrated by the failure of their first attempts, 
they are conspicuously delighted when they succeed. 
At this point there should be very little emphasis on 
coverage of facts. Rather, emphasis should be on 
reading comprehension and on writing. How much 
more constructive to have a student digest a single 
page of, for example, The Growth of the American 
Republic! than to have him ingest ten pages of 4 
History of Our Country2 Familiarity with the vocab- 
ulary of history — terms and phrases which do not 
frequently occur in other literature — can be de- 
veloped also through work in volumes like The 
Heritage of America® or Documents of American His- 
tory4 Such material is not too difficult: certainly no 
document in the latter book is more difficult than the 
Shakespeare which is standard diet in most schools. 

Equally important is a student’s ability to write, 
making use of historical facts. For not only does 
any serious study of history involve rather a lot of 
writing — tests, papers, and, in college, theses — 
but also the very skills which intelligible writing 
requires are the same skills which are necessary for 
the use of historical facts: the abilities to be accurate 
and relevant, to select, organize, and put details into 
a meaningful synthesis. A great deal of time is 
needed to teach students how to answer “essay 
questions” in history. The fact that a boy’s work 
in English composition is good does not necessarily 
ensure good papers in history. Nor does a student 
need to win prizes for prose composition in order to 
write a decent history paper. A valid kind of prob- 
lem for students in tenth or eleventh grade is that 
which requires them to show how, or to show why, 
or to define, or to account for something. For example: 
“Show why the Intolerable Acts provoked opposition 
from the American colonists.” No mere recitation 
of the provisions of the Intolerable Acts will satisfy 
that instruction. It is this kind of exercise which 
will establish the skills that go into the handling of 
historical materials and historical ideas. 

This sacrificing of coverage should not suggest 
that the factual content of courses be indiscriminate. 





Material might be limited to a single country, for 
example, or to a given period. At Lawrenceville 
we have an eleventh grade course in which the cov- 
erage is limited to the colonial period of American 
History. Meeting only three times a week, this 
course does not precisely suit the purposes of the 
program outlined here, but such limited coverage 
does permit more attention to the development of 
skill than has heretofore been possible. 


V 


At the senior level there should be a course in 
which, for the first time, coverage is an important 
element. It is by no means suggested that there be 
any simulation or emulation of college intellectual 
conditions. The concept that the best preparation 
for college is to be found in a simulation of college 
conditions is a spurious concept which denies the 
distinction between school and college. It seems 
important, however, that secondary school seniors 
should be able to take a real but elementary course 
in what a mature student would call history before 
they go on to college, where the capacity for intelligent 
coverage of a quantity of material is a sine qua non. 
Such a course should not be considered one which 
requires the minimum skill for college work but one 
which exercises the maximum skill developed in school. 
Ideally the course would bring into play all the interest 
and skill which have been developing through school. 
No school course in United States history with which 
I am familiar serves the purpose. A course which 
insisted on being an introduction to United States 
history could serve the purpose: instead of a course 
which attempts to include “all the material in United 
States history,” a course which selectively covers 
the period from perhaps 1789 to the Second World 
War. I have been trying to work out such a course, 
although many compromises have been necessary 
because the twelfth grade history program in my 
school is not unconventional. A textbook is used 
solely as a source of information, while an original 
synthesis is developed in class through discussions 
and lectures. Work focuses on what seems to be 
the most conspicuous threads of history in a general 
survey — for example, between 1790 and 1825 on 
“the United States and foreign countries” — and 
no attempt is made to study intensively all the text- 
book facts of U. S. history. For emphasis on certain 
facts or ideas there are assignments in Documents 
of American History. Recently a student admitted 


1Morison, S, E., and Commager, H. S., 2 vols., Oxford University Press. 


2Muzzey, D. S., Ginn and Company. 


3Commager, H. S., and Nevins, A. (ed.), D. C. Heath and Company. 


4Commager, H. S. (ed.), F. S. Crofts and Company, 
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that he had not really understood the problem of the 
tariff until he read Cleveland’s 1887 tariff message. 
Earlier, when the secession of the southern states 
was under discussion, Polk’s message to Congress of 
December 6, 1860, together with Lincoln’s first in- 
augural address, furnished a clear analysis of the 
doctrine of secession. In addition these documents 
illustrated handsomely Lincoln’s conception of the 
Presidency and Polk’s southern sympathies. 

This course claims neither perfection nor infalli- 
bility, but it may be one which through selective cover- 
age respects the maturity of a secondary school senior 
without drowning him in a sea of facts, which gives 
him the opportunity to use his maximum skill without 
asking him to do the impossible. 

Such heresies as these want a trial. 











FOUR ISSUES 
Please note that there will be four issues of Tue In- 
DEPENDENT ScHoo.t Bu.teTINn this year, not five. The 
February issue is being omitted. The Buttetin will 
appear in November, January, April, and May. 














SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE 

The Secondary Education Board will join the California 
Association of Independent Schools in sponsoring a re- 
gional conference in San Francisco on Friday and Saturday, 
April 4 and 5. The conference will open with a dinner on 
the evening of April 4. Dr. John F. Gummere, Chairman 
of the Secondary Education Board and Headmaster of 
The William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, will be 
the principal speaker. 























BOOK REVIEWS 


AN EXCELLENT START 


Why the Private School? by Allan V. Heely, Head 
Master of The Lawrenceville School, Lawrence- 
ville, N. J.; Harper and Brothers, 1951; $3.00. 


Many of us read Allan Heely’s book in the spring. 
Commencement was impending with its annual im- 
pact on blood pressure and on normally amiable 
dispositions. At such a time it would not be in- 
credible if even a seasoned veteran on the school 
faculty gave but one ear to Mr. Heely and kept the 
other attuned for untoward developments on campus. 

At first glance the book may have seemed like an 
evening in the headmaster’s study, full of good talk 
on good but familiar topics. Such evenings, when 
they occur, are congenial in the fall and delightful 
in the winter before the blazing logs. But in the 
late spring there are schoolmen who become slightly 
allergic to shop-talk, even when, as in the book, a 
whole series of evenings is offered with discussion at 
its profitable and provocative best. 

When one takes up the book again, however, in 
the recurring optimism of a fall term — aided and 
abetted perhaps by the intervening perspective of a 
summer siesta on Nantucket — one finds it has taken 
on decided stature. It is important in itself. And 
it could and should be the first of at least a dozen 
books on precisely the same subject. 

For no man, however broad his experience and 
mellow his view, can exhaust the topic of independent 
secondary education in some two hundred pages, 
however compactly written and challenging in state- 
ment. In comparison to the private school, the Arch 
of Triumph is both a simple and a static object. 
A good view of it can be had from the Champs Elysees, 


but it takes on added meaning when approached from 
one after another of the converging avenues. 

It would be highly desirable, for example, to hear 
from Claude M. Fuess on “Why the Private School?” 
He shares with Mr. Heely not only a long experience 
in an outstanding institution but also his gift of 
articulate expression. Another avenue of approach 
would be to tap the rich vein of Frank L. Boyden — 
half a century of crowded experience — if some 
persistent Boswell could but trail Mr. Boyden in- 
defatigably and chronicle as he trailed. And so on, 
through a varied and distinguished list which should 
include as a matter of course those whose philosophy 
was derived from intimate knowledge of our country- 
day schools and of our schools for girls. 

It may appear that this plea for the development 
of a genuine literature on the private school has 
wandered far afield from Allan Heely’s book. If so 
it is a higher tribute to him than fulsome praise. If 
sO, moreover, it is because his book is well-timed. 
The meat of it was digested by him in 1950 in the 
course of an Adirondack summer; at approximately 
the same time the National Council of Independent 
Schools was engaged in formulating its authoritative 
statements on “The Functions of Secondary Educa- 
tion in the United States” and, more recently, “The 
Functions of Independent Secondary Education in 
the United States.” 

Mr. Heely deals with both topics and many more. 
He enjoys greater freedom than the Council: “This 
book is one man’s observations . . . it is subjective 
and personal... it expresses his convictions, 
opinions, and biases and nothing else,” he says in 
his preface. He also enjoys greater freedom in terms 
of space than the Council’s twenty-page pamphlet. 
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It is not the province of a review to argue the 
thesis of a book, particularly when the book is full 
of theses, any one of which might provide the basis 
for a stimulating evening. For example, it is quite 
unfair to lift out of context Mr. Heely’s observations 
on “the proper education of the superior minority” 
and reply that most of our independent schools deal 
with a cross-section of ability, some of which is far 
from superior. In the first place, Mr. Heely did not 
leave himself open to that type of rebuttal and in the 
second place he had quite another point in mind. 

Enough has been said, however, to indicate that 
the book should be read critically and at leisure. 
This, one feels sure, Mr. Heely himself would welcome. 
As for the man who would prefer to stress some other 
approach — the thesis, for example, that independent 
schools with their primary emphasis on college prep- 
aration are becoming more and more the custodians 
of an ancient tradition — let him write his own book 
and add to the essential literature in the field. Mr. 
Heely has made his contribution. To him, to the 
Tuition Plan for inducing him to write it, and to 
Ordway Tead of Harpers for publishing it, independ- 
ent secondary education is indebted. 


— Wii G. Avirett, Vice President, 
Colgate University, 
Hamilton, N. Y. 


UNDERSTANDING BOYS 


Understanding Your Son’s Adolescence, by J. Roswell 
Gallagher, M. D.; Little, Brown and Co., 1951; $3.00. 


It is a wise father who knows his own son. It is 
also a sad fact that all too many Americans are too 
busy making a living or making a fortune in these 
turbulent times to put the essential effort and affec- 
tion into the securing of the greater fortune of well- 
rounded character in their young. We in the school 
business consequently find in our hands an ever in- 
creasing responsibility for character formation and 
capacity for living among our charges. 

For troubled parents who want to do better by their 
sons, and for school men who must be more under- 
standing or fail in their jobs, a wise and articulate 
school doctor has put within the covers of this little 
book much sound advice. Dr. Gallagher’s precepts 
have been gathered from a wealth of experience with 
adolescent boys, often as not the sons of respon- 
sible but confused parents who are successful in all 
realms but the spiritual guidance of their children. 
“To help you understand a boy better, or even if it 
only encourages you to keep on trying to,” is the 
author’s object. Sober advice is well larded with 
pithy anecdotes and examples of aberrant behavior, 


in layman’s not psychiatrist’s language, which make 
the book enjoyable reading in spite of considerable 
repetition. 

This reviewer, who finds himself in agreement with 
so much of the commonsense text, is tempted to 
quote beyond the allowance of his editor. Let us 
first interpret the optimistic theme of the work as: 
“To know (understand) boys is to love them.” We can 
stand with the author in grateful wonder that “‘so few 
boys have problems that are too much for them” in 
the midst of the demands and confusions of this mod- 
ern civilization, — a most heartening fact. 

Before we can stand and contemplate such wealth 
with a clear conscience, however, we will do well to 
search our own characters and techniques with 
Roswell Gallagher through the ten chapters of his 
treatise. We may not agree with every point; many 
are personal and dogmatic. But no honest parent or 
teacher can help but wince to some of the thrusts. As 
a reward for his thoughtful consideration of the argu- 
ment, on the other hand, that most of the boys’ prob- 
lems are essentially of adult making, many of the 
humbled parent’s or teacher’s “problems” will shrink 
or even dissolve. 

“There is no average boy” is the topic for a signifi- 
cant chapter, in which is reiterated, with illustrative 
case histories, the conviction that “there is a tremen- 
dous normal variation among these boys.” The types 
of sex problems most likely to plague an adolescent 
are deftly handled. Causes of scholastic failure, in 
preparatory school particularly, are given a some- 
what uneven consideration in chapter six. Teachers 
know these causes, but may be grateful to have them 
recalled, e¢.g., low intelligence, poor health, physical 
handicaps, bad preparation, too many interests, poor 
reading or study habits, deep-seated personality dis- 
orders, or even the so-called “‘slow starter.” Most of 
them are salvageable — that is the point; the “how” we 
may have to read and think on a bit. We are advised 
to remember, however we test these youngsters, that 
they are persons, not problems. Likewise, whatever 
the problem, the boy appreciates first a competent 
listener. One can learn from these pages to draw out 
the boy’s full story, as well as how best to guide him, 
having gained his full confidence. And what is more 
worth while than the ability to turn even a single 
future head of a family from frustration to confident 
accomplishment. 

But let the skeptic read, and convince himself anew 
that most of these queer adolescents can be understood 
and salvaged after all. 


— Lewis H. Hirzrot, M.D., 
The Mercersburg Academy, 
Mercersburg, Pa. 
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OUR SCHOOLS AND THE PUBLIC 


KENNETH C. Parker, The Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 


Should “‘good” schools engage in a program of institutional advertising? What are the proprieties? What would the program be? 


What might it produce? 
Conn. 


What would it cost? Ogden Miller, the writer of this article, is Headmaster of The Gunnery, Washington, 
Before his election to that post in 1945 he was director of alumni relations, associate dean of the Freshman Year, chairman 
of the board of athletic control, and a member of the board of admissions at Yale University. 


The last post gave him the opportunity 


of visiting public and private schools all over the United States in a ten-year period. Mr. Miller is a member of the executive and 
legislative committees of the Connecticut Association of Independent Schools and of the committee to study accrediting of the New 


England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


WOULD IT PAY TO ADVERTISE? 


By Ocpen MILLER 


HE independent, privately supported schools 

of America are being challenged today as 

never before in their’ history, which, in some 
cases, covers over three hundred years. Why? 
Individually they vary in age, size, policy, nature, 
and strength. Collectively they make up a sizable 
segment of the business of American education. 
In New England alone 151 selected independent 
schools own plants valued at nearly sixty million 
dollars, have endowments of over sixty-two million 
dollars, spend nearly eleven million dollars in New 
England in addition to wages of nineteen million 
dollars to 4300 employees. These schools enroll more 
than 211 thousand students of whom almost one-third 
come from outside of New England. Truly this is “big 
business” measured by any standard. 

‘These same 151 private schools derive some 
nineteen million dollars in income from students 
outside of New England who spend an estimated 
additional one and a half million dollars in New 
England, who attract thousands of parents, relatives, 
and other visitors annually, and who in turn spend 
many thousands of dollars in New England. Add 
to these figures of New England private schools of 
great renown and prestige, the figures of the great 
educational institutions that have grown and de- 
veloped in other parts of the country and we have a 
picture of the economic importance alone of our in- 
dependent schools. Intangible assets can be added 
to the picture to make it complete and even more 
impressive. These include the increased value of 
real estate in towns where private schools are located, 
the raising of the social and economic levels of life 
in these communities, the prestige and inherent 
culture schools bring to a community, the leadership 
educational opportunities serve to stimulate, the 
increased earning power and living standards related 
to education, the higher level of family life, of ethical 


and moral standards, the wider range of intellectual 
interests, and a more active interest in civic affairs. 


THE PROBLEM 


Independent schools enroll probably around ten 
per cent of the pre-college population of the United 
States if we include country day, parochial and 
church-sponsored schools along with those operating 
under a non-sectarian policy. Eliminate the parochial 
and the “special” schools and we find probably less 
than five per cent of America’s school children en- 
rolled in private “boarding” schools. Yet, almost all 
schools find real difficulty each year in enrolling as 
many of the “good” students as they would like at an 
individual fee which will permit a school to operate 
with the most careful management on a break-even 
basis. Why? We can immediately say that the 
cost of attending private schools is too great — 
especially for families with generous incomes but 
with several children to educate. Other reasons 
would include the supposed “‘exclusiveness” of private 
schools, or the belief that they are for “problem” 
boys and girls, or that they are “undemocratic,” 
and, perhaps the most important reason along with 
high cost,— they are not known widely enough 
throughout the nation and among all classes of people 
either by name, fame, or the extraordinarily good 
job they do for boys and girls enrolled in them. 
Under present economic conditions it is obvious 
that there are many thousands of parents who can 
afford to send their children to independent schools 
but do not understand the greater opportunities pro- 
vided for their children by such schools or realize 
that the best possible educational training for their 
offspring is just as important, if not more so, as a 
high-priced automobile, a new and better house, a 
summer cottage, a model kitchen, or a super radio 
or television set. People will buy quality and service 


1All figures quoted are from the New England Council Education Study, “The Economic Value of Educational Institutions to 
New England,” prepared for The New England Council by the staff of the Bureau of Business Research, Boston University College 


of Business Administration, Boston, Mass., 1951. 
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in education as in other commodities wherever they 


can find them. It is up to the producers of superior 
products and services to tell potential customers 
what they have to sell. The problem for private 
schools is to find a means of telling the national popula- 
tion what private schools are, what they stand for, what 
they do, and how, where, and at what cost their services 
can be obtained. Private schools have a quality 
product to sell. If they tell their story honestly, 
attractively, consistently, and with dignity, the num- 
ber of parents interested in buying it will be increased. 


THE PROPOSAL 


Advertising by schools is frowned upon today in 
many circles. Many schools not advertising currently 
did advertise in earlier years as did many of our first- 
rate colleges and universities. Such advertising, 
whether past or present, was limited in scope and 
appeal. A half-inch or even two inches of space 
can do little more than bring the ame of a particular 
school to the attention of a few readers — most of 
whom make up a very limited number of parents 
actually looking for a school for their sons or daughters. 
Such “notices” must pay in terms of enrollments or 
schools would not continue to buy the space, nor 
would magazines continue to furnish it. Whatever 
the productive capacity of this kind of advertising 
may be, it does nothing to tell the great bulk of 
readers about all private schools. 

I propose that a group of independent schools 
combine in a program of institutional advertising 
on a national scale and use those media of national 
advertising — newspapers, weekly and monthly maga- 
zines, radio and television— to reach the mass 
audience to the extent that cost will permit. Such 
advertising would carry the names of no individual 
schools; it might carry a line reading “Sponsored 
by the National Council of Independent Schools,” 
or The Secondary Education Board, or The Con- 
necticut Association of Independent Schools, or some 
similar organization. Information about the schools 
concerned would be sent to readers upon request. In- 
dividual schools would have to be prepared to supply 
the sponsoring agency with printed information and 
to follow up inquiries. The chief purpose of such an 
advertising program would be to se// to a larger 
segment of the American public the purposes and 
the services which the good private school stands for 
and provides. This present decade will see a stupen- 
dous increase in the number of children reaching school 
age. Our great public school systems will not be able 
to expand rapidly enough and completely enough 
to handle this increased population adequately. 
Will the private schools expand to take a larger 
share? The answer is probably “no.” If private 


schools will not expand, will they let the people of 
America know what they have to offer and stand 
ready to do all they can to provide quality education 
to the many who would seek it and are deserving of it? 


THE COST 


Good advertising is not cheap. You get what 
you pay for if your program is well conceived and 
carried out. The cost to any group of schools en- 
gaging in a program of institutional advertising will 
not be small. But the returns — both tangible and 
intangible — can be great! Can most schools afford 
even a modest few thousands a year for such a venture? 
Can they afford not to appropriate funds for such a 
purpose? Most corporations appropriate annually 
at least two per cent of their gross budget for publicity 
and public relations. Many allocate much more. 
The average expenditure for such purposes by private 
schools is unknown but is probably a larger figure 
than most of us realize. Are we getting our dollar’s 
worth? Would some of the appropriation spent in 
a different way pay current and future dividends? 
Would additional funds need to be appropriated by 
each school? These are questions that only a dis- 
cussion by school heads can determine. 

The annual expense budgets of 151 New England 
private schools, including payrolls, total in excess of 
twenty-one million dollars. If two per cent of these 
collective budgets are or should be allocated annually 
to publicity and public relations, the figure would be 
an impressive 420 thousand dollars! How much 
of that sum would need to be allocated to a program 
of national institutional advertising? How much 
could be so allocated? Possibly some advertising 
media would give our non-profit institutions a re- 
duction in rate. Possibly organizations or individuals 
interested in strengthening and preserving individual 
enterprise in America would help in underwriting 
costs. Whatever the answer, we need to do some- 
thing as a group to make the nature and offerings of 
our great schools known and wanted. We can do 
it if we believe in our schools, if we are ready to engage 
in a cooperative venture, if we are willing to invest 
scarce dollars in the program and be patient in wait- 
ing for results. 

Does the idea appear sound? Would you as the 
head of a school urge your trustees to support a pro- 
gram of institutional advertising on a national scale? 
Would you like to see a program worked out in terms 
of media, extent of coverage, type of “‘message,” 
and probable cost to an individual school? If so, 
send your request to the Public Relations Committee, 
Secondary Education Board, 186 Centre Street, 
Milton 86, Mass. If enough interest is demonstrated, 
a detailed proposal will be drawn up. 
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THE ALUMNI ROLE 


“Public opinion is certainly not for private schools. 
At best it is neutral or apathetic; at worst it is openly 
hostile. In both cases it is uninformed, and unin- 
formed public opinion is dangerous in a democracy,” 
said Jean Mitchell, Headmistress of The Brearley 
School, in a talk to the alumnae last May. 


Independent school alumni and alumnae should 
be excellent public relations agents for our schools. 
How many schools have presented this problem 
directly to them? Alumni support must be sought 
not only for their own alma mater but for the cause 
of independent schools in general. It is but one of 
many points which would have to be developed in 
such a national advertising program as the one 
suggested in our lead article. However, it is not at all 
necessary to enter upon such a program before 
approaching your alumni. All schools can immedi- 
ately undertake to make their alumni award of the 
problem and to place at their disposal important 
facts and figures. 


A full account of Miss Mitchell’s talk and the 
group discussion is found in the May issue of the 
Brearley Bulletin. The entire question was put 
squarely to the alumnae, and the response was ap- 


parently gratifying. The following is an excerpt 
from the close of Miss Mitchell’s talk: 


“ 


. . . We here today have affirmed our belief in the value 
of independent schools and we may all of us go out ready to 
convince the world by argument. But that is not enough, 
not nearly enough. Talk alone will notdo. Theindependent 
school will be judged by its product — and rightly so. If, 
then, in your personal and community lives you are proving 
yourselves to be people of wide and generous sympathies, 
of sound judgment, of strong moral principles, and ready 
always to take your full share of community responsibilities 
and service, you are not only leading good and satisfying 
lives for yourselves but you are also serving the cause of 
independent education. If, on the other hand, you are 
smug or aloof in your privileges, concerned only with securing 
for yourselves the most pleasurable mode of existence, with- 
out regard for the problems of other individuals or of your 
community, you are distorting the individuality which your 
school aimed at for you, you are impoverishing, not enriching, 
your lives, and you certainly are justifying the critics of in- 
dependent education. These are strong terms. I use them 
of course not with the intention of scolding or accusing you. 
How could I presume to do so? I use them simply to point 
up the issue for you. The challenge and responsibility upon 
you are great. ‘Should the Private Schools Apologize?’ 
In everything you do, much more than in what you say, you 
are contributing the answer to that question.” 


OFFENSE OR DEFENSE? 


Several articles attacking private schools have 
been published in the past year. At least two of 
these have provoked responses from independent 
school educators. (If there are others, I should like 


to receive copies so that our readers may be kept up 
to date.) 


Progressive Education’s article “Should the Private 
Schools Apologize?” was attacked by SEB Chairman 
Dr. John F. Gummere in the May issue of the same 
periodical. Title of his article was “Facts About 
the Independent Schools.” This, by the way, is 
not the first time that Dr. Gummere has taken pen 
in hand to answer critical articles. Last November 
I quoted from his article in the Kiplinger Magazine, 
Changing Times, entitled “The Case for Private 
Schools.” 


“Is the American School System Democratic?” 
asks Ethel S. Beer in Social Studies (December 1950). 
Her conclusion is in the negative. Carl J. Ryan, 
of The Summit School for Boys in Cincinnati, comes 
to bat with his article “Private Schools and Democ- 
racy” in the May issue of Social Studies. He very 
ably points out the weakness and fallacies in the 
former article and closes his own article in the follow- 
ing manner: 


. . . Unfortunately there is a tendency on the part of not a 
few persons to deny this right. (The right of parents to 
direct the education for their children.) They would take 
away this freedom in the very name of democracy. Their 
contention, of course, is that democracy means that all 
children should be educated in the same system of schools, 
i.e., schools under state control. If the time should come 
in this country when all children are forced to go to public 
schools because no other kind is permitted to exist, then 
democracy as we know it will no longer prevail. We shall 
have adopted the system of Hitler and Stalin, who after 
coming to power soon got rid of all private schools. Instead 
of being undemocratic, the very existence of private schools 
is evidence that democracy still lives.” 


It is one aim of the Public Relations Committee 
of the SEB to be on the alert for all articles that are 
unfair to independent schools. The committee hopes 
you will keep it posted about any articles which you 
feel should be answered publicly. If you are unable 
to reply to the article yourself, some SEB member 
will be found who has the necessary information to 


do the job. 


Psychologically it would be much better, however, 
if we were not always on the defensive. There is 
certainly enough positive good in our schools and in 
our way of life to make it possible to take an offensive 
stand. 


So far independent school administrators and 
teachers have not taken the time or, perhaps, felt 
the need for writing articles which, by presenting 
facts, will inform the general public about the work 
and value of the independent schools. Both the 
SEB and the NCIS are ready to help in the planning 
or placing of such articles in periodicals. 
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NCIS REPORT NO. 20 


Four reports of the National Council of Independ- 
ent Schools are published each year and every school 
receives two copies of each. These reports contain 
valuable information which should be known by 


teachers as well as administrators. Effort should 
be made to put these reports at the disposal of every 
teacher because, to quote from page 2 of the latest 
report, “Not only is every teacher a public relations 
agent for the individual school and for independent 
education, but he also carries a headmaster’s baton 





in his knapsack; knowledge of trends in independent 
education of the sort carried in our Reports is... 
important for him (or her).” 

Reprints of two articles published by the Council 
have been printed together for use by schools. These 
articles are entitled ‘““The Functions of Independent 
Secondary Education in the United States” and ““The 
Functions of Secondary Education in the United 
States.” Additional copies are available at a mini- 
mum cost from the NCIS office at 79 Milk Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Rosert C. Armore,! The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn. 


I am happy to present in these columns the following article on “Making Movies Teach,” which was entered in the BuLLETiN’s 


1950-51 prize contest. 


Miss Amsden teaches in the first grade at Polytechnic Elementary and Junior High School, Pasadena, Calif. 


MAKING MOVIES TEACH 


By Constance E, AMsSDEN 


I 


HEN the horseless carriage was invented, it 
\/ was thought of as just that — a carriage 
without a horse. Therefore, through the 
years, the development of the automobile has been 
restricted by the limits of its beginnings. The engine 
is still in front where the horse used to be instead 
of in the rear, where, engineers tell us, it would be 
more efficient. The roads it travels on have been 
built to accommodate carriages without horses rather 
than the powerful machines automobiles have be- 
come, with the consequent weekend carnage we know 
all too well. 

There will be educational carnage, too, if we do 
not quickly broaden the boundaries of the educational 
motion picture; boundaries set, at present, by its 
beginnings, the professional Hollywood entertainment 
film. For, as we are using them today, educational 
films, in general, are neither one thing nor the other: 
not really education in its finest sense, as they could 
become, not entertainment as Hollywood knows it. 

Like the horseless carriage, educational movies 
have tremendous potentialities. But they must 
throw off the shackles of their beginnings if they are 
to take their place as one of the most powerful forces 
of teaching that civilization has ever had at its com- 
mand. 

The G.I. training films during World War II 
have shown us the way. Their success was so out- 
standing that, after the war, teachers all over the 
country sought films for their own classes. We were 


all rather breathless about them at first. The rapt 
attention our children gave them bore out all that 
we had heard from the G.I.’s about their effective- 
ness. Surely, the new tool was a good one. A 
splendid new way to teach — we must have more. 
But as we began to use them more often, some of the 
basic weaknesses caused by the manner of their origin 
began to be apparent. 


II 


In the first place, teachers found it difficult to 
select movies. Brief synopses in a catalogue may 
be enough for the theatre manager, but the classroom 
teacher needs to know more than that about the 
material she presents to her children. She needs to 
see the films to decide on their good taste, their length, 
their attractiveness, their teaching value, just as 
she would study a textbook from every angle before 
deciding to use it in the classroom. Perhaps there 
should be film stores as there are now book stores, 
where the teacher could go and acquaint herself as 
thoroughly with the educational film as she now 
acquaints herself with the textbook. 

When she has made her selection, a teacher should 
be able to show a film to her class whenever they need 
to see it, not at some arbitrary time when the film 
will be available. It is one thing for theatre manag- 
ers to plan their shows weeks in advance, quite 
another for a teacher to determine just when her 
class will be educationally ready to see the film she has 
selected. A textbook would lose much of its useful- 


1Mr. Atmore is Chairman of the Secondary Education Board’s Audio-Visual Aids Committee. 
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ness if it could be used only at scheduled times with 
little or no regard for the readiness of the class. 


Like a textbook, too, the films should be seen 
many times. It is truly a most amazing carry-over 
from the commercial theatre that we seem to feel 
that a class cannot see an educational movie more 
than once! We should not think of looking at a 
book just once, most particularly a textbook. Yet 
so well-established has become our habit of seeing 
one show for the price of one ticket that it appears 
to be almost unthinkable that our children should 
see an educational movie more than once. Just the 
opposite is the case. They should see a film as many 
times as is necessary for the complete assimilation 
of its contents. Important sections of it should be 
shown over and over again, as one returns to im- 
portant pages in a book many times. 


We should not think of leaving the classroom in a 
body every time we wished to look at a textbook. 
It is equally absurd that a movie should be shown 
in an auditorium or “audio-visual room” except 
under special circumstances. The habit of going 
to another place to see a film is perhaps the most 
obvious carry-over of all from the local theatre. 
A child’s natural place of learning is his own class- 
room. In the classroom, the teacher can prepare 
the children for the film and talk with them about it 
afterwards, without the distractions that a trip out 
of the room entails. It is in the classroom that the 
other tools of learning are located — blackboards, 
pencils, papers, desks, maps, etc. Why not the pro- 
jector also? If the film is shown in the classroom, 
the children see it in an atmosphere of learning, of 
working, of thinking, rather than in the “Show” 
atmosphere of the auditorium. 


Ill 


Finally, we come to the film itself. There we 
are most apt to find the shadow of the Hollywood 
entertainment world. For the Hollywood enter- 
tainment film is geared to a terrific pace. There 
must never be a dull moment. It hops from one 
stimulating scene to another, always in a panic lest 
the pleasure-seeking audience tire of its fare and 
seek excitement elsewhere. 


Educational movies seem to be driven by the same 
fear. The March-of-Time or documentary technique 
is, at present, a common one in educational movies, 
with a narrator reading the script in a voice pitched 
to a high degree of excitement. Children often 
resent this false enthusiasm, seeing through it with 
the clear vision of childhood. Other more costly 
techniques appear less often, yet follow too the 
patterns set for us by Hollywood. 


It is a great shame that so many educational 
movie producers ape Hollywood in the techniques 
of presenting their material. It is impossible for 
most makers of educational movies to compete with 
a Hollywood budget on anything like equal terms. 
They cannot compete materially. They should not 
compete philosophically, for the two sorts of movie, 
by the nature of the use for which they are intended, 
should be almost exactly opposite to each other in 
character. 

The pace of the educational movie ought to be 
moderate, even slow, for the more perfect assimilation 
of the material. The educational movie should not 
be so stimulating that the educational content be- 
comes lost in the excitement of the film itself. 

In place of the galaxy of ideas in the entertain- 
ment film, there should be but a few in the educational 
film. Children in a learning situation cannot assimi- 
late very much at once, and it is far better that a 
movie drive home one idea with force than miss the 
target with too many ideas. 

Extraneous details should be eliminated from 
the educational film so that attention can be con- 
centrated on the subject in hand, instead of being 
deliberately injected as they are in the entertainment 
film to take up any slack in the audience’s attention. 
Background music is a case in point. Sometimes 
called ‘‘mood” music or, even worse, “incidental” 
music, it is used in the entertainment films to lull 
the mind and arouse the emotions, in order to insure 
the desired responsiveness to the dramatic moment 
on the screen. It must have no place in educational 
movies, where thinking, learning, and working are 
the goals we want to achieve. 


IV 


An educational movie should never be a watered- 
down Hollywood film. They are basically opposite 
in purpose, and the educational movie must face 
that difference squarely if it is to fulfill its mission. 
The educational movie should be accurately geared 
to its audience. Hollywood producers have made 
fortunes because they know their audiences. They 
have designed their pictures to entertain masses of 
people. Educational movies have been designed 
to teach large numbers of children. But, in most 
cases, by this very fact they have missed the boat. 
It is not numbers of children they must teach, but 
little David, aged seven, sitting there in the back row 
of the second grade, or Jean, aged ten, slumped over 
her fifth grade chair, waiting for the bell to ring. 

Unless the producers know David and know Jean 
and know how to reach them through the medium 
of the motion picture — know how to teach them, 
the films will fail in their purpose. Again, this is 
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just the opposite of Hollywood. For, when educa- 
tional movies are made, the producers must ask 
themselves whether that movie will teach individuals 
— Jean or Ann or Bobby — not masses of “‘average” 


children. When a teacher selects a movie, she will 
want to know whether that movie will help her with 
Martha, Richard, or Tommy, not groups of hypotheti- 
cal children. 

Of course, this is difficult. The making of educa- 
tional movies is not for the uninitiated. Makers of 
educational movies must know their prospective 
audience intimately. They need to know the type 
of curriculum suited to each group for which a movie 
is made. Teachers, when they find a film of this 
type, are only too glad to go half way to meet it — 
to plan their work around the film so that their pupils 
will get the maximum benefit from it. 


There will be many changes, as the educational 


movie develops a character and mode of teaching 
of its own. There will be film stores, where teachers 
can browse among the films before making their 
selection; there will be films and projectors in the 
classroom, where the teacher can turn to them as 
readily as she now pulls a book from the shelf. Then 
both children and teachers will be able to give their 
best attention to films so suited to age level and 
curriculum that teachers will have planned their 
units of work around the films. 


These things and many others will help to make 
the educational movie such a tool of teaching as no 
other culture has ever had at its command. We 
can do these things in our time. We must do them 
soon. Already the load is almost too great. With 
more children arriving in our schools each year, 
we cannot wait. We need this tool. We need to 
make movies teach. 


CONFERENCE OF INTERNATIONALLY-MINDED 
SCHOOLS 


By Hans K. MaepEr 


Among the many educational, cultural, and 
scientific organizations which have been sponsored 
by UNESCO, one of the newest is the Conference 
of Internationally-Minded Schools (CIS), which 
was founded at the Centre International d’Etude 
Pédagogique at Sévres, France, March 31, 1951. 

At the invitation of UNESCO, the Principals 
of International Schools met for a Conference at 
UNESCO House in Paris on March 29 and 30 and at 
Sévres on March 31, 1951. The first of such con- 
ferences had been held in April 1949, and a report 
on that meeting was given in THE INDEPENDENT 
ScHoot Butietin of November 1949, by Frank S. 
Hackett, then Headmaster of Riverdale Country 
School, New York City. 

The first conference had set up an international 
committee under the auspices of UNESCO and or- 
ganized a special course for teachers at the Inter- 
national School of Geneva in July and August, 1950. 
This course was attended by forty-two teachers from 
seventeen different countries, and they worked on 
the problem of developing attitudes of world-minded- 
ness in schools. A report of this course was presented 
at this year’s conference. CIS has planned a second 
course for teachers along similar lines, this second 
one to be held at the Quaker School, Ommen, Holland, 
from July 29 to August 26, 1952. Participants in this 
course will be selected on a basis of preference from 
schools in the CIS. 


The newly founded CIS published the following 


declaration of foundation: 


I, Fundamentals upon which a school must agree in order 
to be accepted into the CIS: 


It must consciously aim at furthering world peace and 
international understanding through education and at 
bringing children and adults of different nationalities, 
races, social strata, and creeds together for this pur- 
pose. 


II. The aims of the Conference are: 


To assist in preparing teachers for the international 
aspect of their work by means of special courses and 
meetings. To work towards the formation of a network 
of internationally-minded schools in different countries 
among which a higher degree of exchange and coopera- 
tion would be possible. 

To advance recognition of equivalent educational quali- 
fications among all countries; this includes the possibility 
of developing international diplomas to facilitate ad- 
mission of students to educational institutions in 
countries other than their own. 


III. The Conference will consist of representatives of member 
schools and other persons interested in international 
education. It will develop a secretariat as this be- 
comes necessary. A legal body is to be formed in the 
country where the secretariat is situated in order that 
the Conference may collect funds for its purpose. 


IV. Admission of schools to the Conference will be given 
provisionally by the Executive Committee, which must 
report all its decisions to the Conference. Final 
decisions on admission will be ratified by the conference. 
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The founding schools were the following: 


The Quaker School, Eerde, Ommen, Holland 

Institut Le Rosey, Rolle, Gstaad, Switzerland 

St. Paul’s College, Hong Kong 

Gordonstoun School, Elgin, Scotland 

Montana Zugerberg, Zug, Switzerland 

Kalakshetra, Adyar, Madras, India 

Badminton School, Westbury-on-Trym, England 

Ying Wa Girls’ School, Hong Kong 

Ecole d’Humanité, Goldern, Switzerland 

The International School, Geneva, Switzerland 

The Children’s Community, Bilthoven, Holland 

St. George’s Junior School, Jerusalem Old City, Jordan 
Stockbridge School, Interlaken, Mass., U. S. A. 

Salem School, Germany 

Centre International d’Etudes Pédagogiques, Sévres, France 
Quaker Center, Paris, France 


In order to further the work of the CIS, an Exec- 
utive Committee was elected, members of which are: 


Chairman, M. F. Roquette, Principal, The Inter- 
national School, Geneva 

Kees Boeke, Principal, The Children’s Com- 
munity, Bilthoven, Holland 

H. P. Boyadjiam, Headmaster, St. George’s Junior 
School, Jerusalem Old City, Jordan 

C. H. Dobinson, Professor of Education, Oxford 
University, England 

George, Prince of Hanover, Headmaster, Salem 
School, Germany 

Mme. E. Hatinguais, Légion d’Honneur, Direc- 
trice, Centre International d’Etudes Pédagogiques, 
Sévres, France 

Hans K. Maeder, Director, Stockbridge School, 
Interlaken, Mass., U. S. A. 

Louise Wood, Education Officer, Quaker Centre, 
Paris. 

A special committee to examine the possibilities 
of international diplomas was formed and the follow- 
ing members have been elected to this committee: 

Kees Boeke 

George, Prince of Hanover 
Hans K. Maeder 

E. Theis 

Mary H. Wilson 


Membership in the CIS is open to schools and to 
individual educators who can help and contribute to 
the aims of the CIS through their work. For further 
information, please write to: 


Hans K. Maeper, Director, 
Stockbridge School, 
Interlaken, Mass. 
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NEW APPOINTMENT TO BULLETIN STAFF 


John G, Conley, of Detroit University School, has been 
appointed to the editorial staff of THe INDEPENDENT 
ScHoot Buttetin to replace Kendall S. Pennypacker, 
formerly of Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, Ill., now 
Headmaster of Keith Country Day School, Rockford, III. 




















1950-1951 PRIZE CONTEST WINNER 

The editors of the BuLLetin are happy to announce 
that the 1950-1951 prize for the best article in a subject 
field was awarded to Dr. Allan S. Hoey, The Hotchkiss 
School, Lakeville, Conn., for his manuscript on “Neolo- 
gisms,”’ published in this issue. 

No prize was awarded for the best article on a subject 
of general interest, since no manuscript in this category 
was considered worthy of a prize. 

Rules for the 1951-1952 prize contest are outlined on 
this page. 




















1951-1952 PRIZE CONTEST 

Tue INDEPENDENT Scuoot Bu tetin will offer two 
prizes of $25 each to the writers of the best unsolicited 
manuscripts submitted for publication before February 
15. One prize will be awarded for the best article on a 
subject of general interest; the other prize will be awarded 
for the best article in a specific subject field. Rules govern- 
ing the contest are as follows: 


1. Manuscripts may not be longer than 2,000 words. 


2. Manuscripts must be typewritten, double-spaced, 
on one side of the paper only, and three copies (one 
original and two carbon copies) must be submitted. 

3. Articles may be on any educational subject likely 
to be of interest to independent elementary or 
secondary school readers. 

4. All articles must be written expressly for Tue In- 
DEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN; they may not have 
appeared in print elsewhere. 


5. All manuscripts must bein by February 15. Those 
received earlier may be considered for publication in 
earlier issues of the BULLETIN. 

6. This contest is not open to members of the editorial 
staff or to the Executive Committee of the Second- 
ary Education Board. 

7. The editors of THe INDEPENDENT ScuHoo.t BuLLE- 
TIN will be the judges, and their decision will be 
final. The editors reserve the right to publish in 
the Bu Lietin any article submitted, whether or 
not it wins a prize. 

8. Manuscripts (in triplicate) should be addressed to 
Tue INDEPENDENT ScHoo. BuLLeTin, Secondary 
Education Board, Milton 86, Massachusetts. 























WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 
NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Joseru R. W. Doneg, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
Joun G. Coney, Detroit University School, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


THE CURRICULUM AND THE CLASSROOM 


Religion courses at The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J., are receiving new emphases 
this year as the result of a prolonged study made by a 
faculty committee headed by James Howard of the 
history department and aided by the advice of Dr. 
Robert R. Wicks, Dean Emeritus of the Princeton 
Chapel. Suggestions from the faculty as a whole 
and from outside experts in the field of religious 
education were incorporated in the program being 
conducted on an experimental basis to test the validity 
of the committee’s conclusions. 

The religion courses now conducted are premised 
on the view that they should be brought nearer to 
the core of the whole academic curriculum. The 
view that courses in religion are of peripheral im- 
portance has been rejected. 

Separate courses in religion in the lower forms 
have temporarily been discarded in favor of inte- 
grating the material with the regular courses in Eng- 
lish and history. Boys in the upper forms meet 
twice a week for half a year; one period is devoted 
to a group lecture conducted by Philip Ashby, 
lecturer at Princeton University, who addresses him- 
self to an introduction to religious faith and Christian 
ethics; the other period is given over to class sections 
conducted by members of the faculty and devoted to 
a further consideration of the ideas set forth in the 
lectures. 





Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., is this year 
operating with a new curriculum. This curriculum 
is the result of two years’ study by various faculty 
committees and the Alumni Educational Policy 
Committee. The central idea of the revised curricu- 
lum is to allow a larger degree of flexibility in course 
and sequence selection and to distribute the work 
load more evenly over the four years. Observation 
of the results of the revision will naturally have to 
wait a year or more until it has been tested. 





Of particular interest at Iolani School, Hono- 
lulu, is an emphasis beginning this year upon oral 
and written English in an attempt to overcome the 
weakness of almost every island-born boy. Every 
class in the school will be considered an English class 
as well as a class in language, history, mathematics, 
science, or religious education. Vocabulary building, 
correct speech, and correct writing will be the re- 


sponsibility of every teacher both in class and on the 
playing fields. A special program of remedial speech 
to get rid of island accent has been instituted. This 
will be carried out through group therapy and through 
individual practice over a tape-recording machine. 
It is expected that the entire program will take about 
three years to bear full fruit. 





The Sidwell Friends School, Washington, 
D. C., is offering a new course in “A World History 
of Art,” for which tenth, eleventh, and twelfth graders 
are eligible. An elective giving full college entrance 
credit, the course is designed to give a clearer under- 
standing of the religious, social, and political institu- 
tions of different civilizations through the ages by a 
study of painting, sculpture, and architecture as re- 
flections of those institutions. W. Richard Etchison, 
of the Upper School English department, will teach 
the course. Mr. Etchison has made a special study 
of the place of art in history through courses at 
Catholic University, George Washington University, 
and the University of Virginia. 





Changes in the 1951-52 curriculum at Noble 
and Greenough School, Dedham, Mass., include 
a new requirement of public speaking for all seniors. 
The course, taught by Richard T. Flood, Assistant 
Headmaster, meets twice a week. In the lower 
classes, a course in everyday applied science has 
been added as an elective in the eighth grade. Theo- 
dore I. Reese teaches the new science. Senior Eng- 
lish for the first time has been divided into three 
sections, permitting establishment of a highly selected 
honors group for advanced study. The three sections 
will rotate by term among the three instructors of 
senior English. 





The course in linguistic science which is being 
offered to teachers and others interested in linguistics 
by The William Penn Charter School, Phila- 
delphia, as a part of its celebration of the 250th anni- 
versary of the granting of its first charter by William 
Penn started at the school in September. 

The course comprises a series of eight lectures 
by prominent specialists in linguistics and meets 
each Saturday through November 17 at the school. 

Dr. John F. Gummere, Headmaster, opened the 
series of lectures by welcoming over a hundred 
registrants and introducing the first lecturer, Dr. 
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Edward A. Kennard of the Foreign Service Institute 
of the Department of State, who spoke on “‘Culture 
and Human Behavior.” 

Dr. Waldo E. Sweet, Penn Charter member of the 
committee in charge of the course, assisted by mem- 
bers of the Penn Charter faculty and language 
students at the school, was in charge of registration. 
He annouunced that besides nearly all the schools 
in the local area, institutions from Wilmington, 
Bethlehem, Baltimore, New York, Washington, 
and even Richmond, Va., are represented. One 
registrant, an exchange teacher at Baltimore Friends 
School, comes from England. 





The language department at St. James School, 
St. James, Md., is introducing this year in the eighth 
grade a language orientation course. This course 
will serve as an introduction to the language courses 
in the upper school and will include something of the 
history, customs, geography, and language of Italy, 
France, and Spain. 

The history department is offering two new courses 
to the members of the upper school. The first of 
these is economic geography. This course will cover 
the industrial, agricultural, and mineral resources 
of the great countries of the world. Half the year 
will be spent on the United States. The purpose of 
this course is to lay the economic and geographic 
background necessary for a better understanding of 
United States and modern European history and also 
of contemporary civilization. 

The second course will be Russian geography 
and history since 1600. The aim of this course is to 
study the strengths and weaknesses of the present 
Soviet civilization. Half the year will be spent on 
the economic geography of Russia, and the last half 
will be spent on Russian history since 1600. This 
latter part will stress cultural developments and the 
development of the present day Russian character. 
Throughout the whole course, an attempt will be made 
to develop an understanding of what Communism 
really is and what its real danger is to us. 





The effect of language on human relations 
is the subject of the general language course at 
Horace Mann School, New York City, which was 
one of the first schools in the country to include this 
background course for the study of foreign languages 
and of English in its curriculum. 

“The history of words is particularly important 
at the present time when nations working together 
and speaking different languages at the U. N. are 
trying to achieve a lasting peace and better under- 
standing with one another,” Charles B. Anderson, 
the former member of Horace Mann’s faculty who 


launched the study there in 1935, explained. Asso- 
ciated with Horace Mann from 1934-35, Mr. Ander- 
son left the teaching field six years ago to enter busi- 
ness. He is owner of the Westchester Bookshop in 
Larchmont, N. Y. 

As Mr. Anderson thumbed through the twelfth 
annual edition of the magazine published by general 
language students who are members of the school’s 
honorary Linguist Society, he recalled the interest 
the magazine and the course aroused among educa- 
tionists and philologists throughout the country. 

The head of the Language Research Department 
of the United Nations distributed copies of the 1938 
edition to every member of the Secretariat. Letters 
came from H. L. Mencken, editor of The American 
Mercury; from Dr. William Cabell Greet, professor of 
English at Barnard College; and from Dr. Frank 
Vizetelly, who was editor-in-chief of Funk and Wag- 
nall’s Dictionary until his death in 1938 and who 
invited members of the Linguist Society to his office 
every year. 

“It is a matter of record,” Mr. Anderson de- 
clared, “that the general language course at Horace 
Mann has frequently been used as a model for similar 
courses elsewhere.” 

The magazine and the course attracted attention 
in professional circles when some of its articles, all 
written by students, were reprinted in Words, a 
magazine addressed to instructors of language and to 
philologists, which was published in California for 
several years. Requests to be placed on the maga- 
zine’s mailing list have come from all parts of the 
country and from Canada. 

After Mr. Anderson’s retirement, the course 
was conducted first by Dana W. Niswender, a re- 
cipient of a Fulbright Award who will serve next 
year on the English faculty of Athens College, Greece; 
and last year by Stephen G. Kovacs, a member of the 
language department, who conducted Horace Mann’s 
first course in the Russian language in 1951. 





A tutorial reading program has been instituted 
this year at Kent School, Kent, Conn., in order to 
provide each boy with individual help and guidance 
in his collateral reading activities. 

John Adams and Willoughby Newton have been 
appointed to head the tutorial set-up. They will 
assign, after individual conference, specific books for 
individual students to read. Each boy is helped in 
his reading by a set of searching questions relative 
to the book he has chosen to read. 

Having completed the reading, the boy then has 
another individual conference with his _ tutorial 
master, who discusses with him the fundamental 
ideas expressed or implied in the book in question. 
When the boy shows that he has thoroughly grasped 
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the book both in structure and in content, he is ad- 
vised on the selection of a second book. 

Each boy in school will be required to read at 
least six books during the school year, exclusive 
of those he may be assigned to read in his regular 


class schedule. 





An advertiser in the New York Times recently 
listed the four criteria which, according to a recent 
survey, determine harmonious employer-employee 
relationships: 

1. A feeling of security is assured. 

2. An opportunity for advancement is provided. 

3. People are treated as human beings. 

4. Employee effort results in something which is actually 

used, and the employee is made aware of it. 


Beginning last March at Oakwood School, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., typing classes were made the 
subjects of an experiment to give students actual 
business experience that would meet the above 
criteria. Every student who began typing in Septem- 
ber was actually hired out to a faculty member — not 
for money but for experience. Personal relationships 
existed between faculty employers and their student 
secretaries. Letters were typed; lists, tests, tabula- 
tions, post cards were typed, and many were dupli- 
cated on office machines. Almost every type of 
ordinary office typewriting was undertaken. 

Of course, such work had been done in the past, 
but last year there was a difference. The typing 
instructor was not a go-between. Instead, carbon 
copies were kept of work done, and at the end of the 
three-week period the student opened his private 
receptacle and displayed his accomplishments. To- 
gether typing student and instructor went over an 
evaluation check list marked by the faculty employer 
and discussed possible improvements. 

The innovation was approved by both students 
and faculty. 


NEW BUILDINGS, GIFTS, ENDOWMENTS 

The academic year 1951—1952at St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N. H., opened with the new Payson Me- 
morial Science Building and the Second World War 
Memorial Auditorium in use. During the summer 
months both of these handsome additions received 
final touches which made them ready for the Septem- 
ber opening of school. Simultaneously, work pro- 
gressed rapidly on the razing of the old Westinghouse 
Laboratory, which since 1902 has stood as friendly 
companion to the Old Upper. This action was 
followed by a similar tearing down of the Annex to 
the Big Study, an operation now in progress, and by 
the moving of the music and glee club rooms to their 
new home in the west end of the Memorial Audi- 
torium. Tuck Shop and the school store, also former 





residents of the Annex, have been relocated in the 
basement of Big Study, where in connection with 
the post office they will form an energetic center of 
activity. Plans are being completed for the dedica- 
tion in October of Payson, which building stands to 
commemorate the memory of Daniel Carroll Payson, 
’43, who gave his life in line of duty in World War II. 





On April 28 of this year the Morristown School, 
Morristown, N. J., held cornerstone-laying ceremonies 
for its new gymnasium. This building will replace 
the old Anson Hard Boulton Gymnasium, which was 
destroyed by fire in May 1950. 

A large number of alumni, parents, and friends 
of the school witnessed the ceremonies. The Rev. 
Frank Damrosch, Jr., ’06, Rector of St. Paul’s Epis- 
copal Church, Doylestown, Pa., gave the principal 
address. Headmaster Valleau Wilkie spoke briefly 
to inaugurate a campaign to raise $150,000 to finance 
the building. Although hampered by shortages of 
materials, construction proceeded during the summer, 
and the basement was ready for occupancy the first 
week in October. It is expected that the rest of the 
building will be completed by the turn of the year. 





During the summer the Mount Hermon School, 
Mount Hermon, Mass., was the recipient of a gift of 
$200,000 from the Charles Hayden Foundation to- 
ward the construction of a new dormitory. The 
present plans call for a modern structure built of 
material obtainable under present restrictions. It is 
hoped that the building will be ready for occupancy 
by the opening of school in 1952. According to Dr. 
Howard L. Rubendall, Headmaster, the new dormi- 
tory will enable the school to abandon some out- 
moded living quarters, and at the same time permit a 
boarding enrollment of 500 students. The dormitory 
is expected to house sixty boys. The location and 
nature of the structure were approved by J. Willard 
Hayden, President of the Hayden Foundation, in 
consultation with Dr. William E. Park, Chairman of 
the Executive Committee for the Northfield Schools 
Development Fund. 





In order to accommodate the increased enrollment 
at Casady School, Oklahoma City, Okla., a new 
classroom building was constructed during the 
summer at a cost of approximately $35,000. Most 
of this money was contributed by parents of the 
school. This building has six classrooms which can 
accommodate ninety students in sections of fifteen. 

A new activities center for the sixty-seven girls 
of the school has also been provided by the recondi- 
tioning of the John Gilbert Winant “Barn,” providing 
showers, locker facilities, an art studio, a piano room, 
and a lounge. 
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On Tuesday, October 2, the athletic field of 
Newark Academy, Newark, N. J., was dedicated as 
the Lt. Samuel S. Coursen Memorial Field in honor 
of all alumni of the academy who have given their 
lives in defense of their country. The field was 
named for Lt. Coursen, class of 1945, because he was 
awarded posthumously the nation’s highest tribute, 
the Congressional Medal of Honor. 

As set forth on the bronze plaque unveiled by 
Lt. Coursen’s father, W. Melville Coursen, ’08, his 
son’s extraordinary heroism in Korea, which resulted 
in his death, “is a magnificent symbol of the valor 
and devotion of his fellow alumni” who also laid 
down their lives in military service. 

Major General Frederick A. Irving, Superintend- 
ent of the U. S. Military Academy at West Point, 
from which Lt. Coursen graduated in 1949, gave 
the dedication address in a simple ceremony on the 
field before the student body and more than 500 
distinguished guests, alumni, and members of the 
families of those being honored. 





A new dormitory, the second unit in the building 
expansion program of Portsmouth Priory School, 
Portsmouth, R. I., is now under construction and 
will be completed in the early spring. 

The new building, designed to house twenty- 
eight boys and two masters, is of contemporary 
design, one story in height, and is built around an 
inner court. Like the gymnasium which was com- 
pleted last year, the dormitory is to be of concrete 
block faced with creosoted pine; glass will be widely 
used for partitions and doors. Radiant heating is 
to be installed. It is unusual in that most of the 
room furnishings, desks, beds, and wardrobes will 
be built into the rooms. 





The chief project for this year at Iolani School, 
Honolulu, the ninetieth year of Iolani’s history, 
is the completion of the first step in a rebuilding 
program to cost $498,000 which will include athletic 
fields and building, chapel, teachers’ housing, Rectory, 
classroom building, and housing for workers. Of this 
amount, some $305,000 is either in hand or promised, 
leaving $193,000 to be raised in a community drive 
this fall. The drive will be sponsored by leading 
businessmen in Honolulu. 

In the rebuilding program, the athletic field is 
almost complete. It has been named Bray Athletic 
Field in honor of Father Kenneth A. Bray, who is 
completing his second decade of athletic work at 
the school. The athletic building has been begun 
and will be completed by December 1. 


Through the generosity of a former parent, 
The Harris School, Chicago, will soon have a little 
theater. For years this has been a long felt need, 
and its completion within a month will make it 
possible for the school to expand its dramatic facili- 
ties. The stage will be furnished with curtains, and 
the lighting equipment will be of the latest design. 
The theater will be used for weekly assemblies, class 
presentations, meetings of the Dads’ Club, and for 
holiday entertainments. The course of study in 
English has been expanded so that the actual work 
in public speaking will be done on the stage. Mrs. 
Rosemary Krieger, a dramatic coach of little theater 
groups and television programs, will be in charge. 





Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, Pa., 
dedicated its new Memorial Chapel of St. Cornelius 
the Centurion on Armistice Day. The service itself 
was the focal point of an afternoon of activity which 
also included a Regimental Review of the entire 
Corps of Cadets. 

General of the Army George C. Marshall, World 
War II Chief of Staff and recent U. S. Secretary of 
Defense, gave the dedication address. It marked 
one of his first public appearances since leaving office. 

General Marshall headed a distinguished list of 
visitors which was expected to include Pennsylvania 
Governor Benjamin Fine, U. S. Senators Edward 
Martin and James Duff, Bishop Oliver J. Hart of 
the Philadelphia Episcopal Diocese and many others. 
All have been frequent visitors to Valley Forge and 
have watched the progress of the new chapel with 
interest. 

The new chapel, which will seat over 1000, is in 
memory of the seventy-five Valley Forge alumni who 
gave their lives for their country, seventy-three in 
World War II and two in Korea. 





Construction has begun on the remodelling and 
enlarging of the lower school building at St. James 
School, St. James, Md. The new lower school 
building will have five large, well equipped class- 
rooms on the ground floor and two married masters’ 
apartments above. 





With the opening of Tilton School, Tilton, 
N. H., the new memorial physical education building 
went into use. Completion of the grading and laying 
of walks around the building was being done during 
September. 

Wyatt House is being completed for occupancy 
by the boys of the seventh and eighth grades. 

A completely renovated and refurnished snack 
bar is being provided for the use of students and 
faculty. 
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The Memorial Infirmary, given by the alumni 
of the school in memory of those alumni who lost 
their lives in World War II, will be ready for occu- 
pancy at Woodberry Forest School, Va., in De- 
cember, it is estimated. At that time, Dr. Augustine 
W. Tucker, resident physician, and Mrs. Tucker 
will move into the quarters being prepared for them 
in the new building. Mr. and Mrs. Harold I. Don- 
nelly will also occupy quarters in the new Infirmary. 
Mr. Donnelly is a member of the English department in 
the school and Mrs. Donnelly, the former Ellen Taylor, 
is secretary to the Headmaster, Shaun Kelly, Jr. 





During the past summer an additional athletic 
field has been constructed at Governor Dummer 
Academy, So. Byfield, Mass., in the area between 
Perkins Hall and the new Alumni Gymnasium. 
The grade of the new field is continuous with that of 
Morse Field, giving a quarter mile of an uninterrupted 
sweep of lawn from the Turnpike to Middle Street. 

Since the ground back of Perkins and along 
Middle Street is somewhat higher than the level of 
Morse Field, considerable excavation occurred in that 
area, giving a bowl-like effect to the new field and 
providing material for a generous extension on the 
north end of the J. V. field, where the goal posts 
formerly stood uncomfortably close to the edge of 
the banking. 

Work was begun on the new field the first week 
in August, and seeding was completed the last week 
of September. It is hoped that the new turf will be 
sufficiently established to permit use of the new field 
in September 1952. It will add another full-size 
football field to the three football fields and three 
soccer fields already in use. 





During the summer Westtown School, West- 
town, Pa., has completed a renovation of the physics 
department. The rooms upstairs in Industrial Hall 
were given up, and two rooms on the ground floor 
have been completely done over, one for the class- 
room and one for the laboratory. In addition there 
is a darkroom and a storeroom. 





Though no major building projects occupied the 
summer at Noble and Greenough School, Ded- 
ham, Mass., the entire plant received a brightening; 
the Castle was re-roofed, and the Vernon L. Greene 
playing field, located below the Castle, was redrained, 
leveled, and partially resodded. Late spring im- 
provements as yet unreported were the complete 
relighting of the study hall with indirect fluorescent 
fixtures, and the construction of a 75 by 35 foot 
swimming pool to the east of the gymnasium parking 
area. The pool, designed as an adjunct to the 
Summer Day Camp program, is providing enjoyment 


for the regular school. Composed of painted bitumi- 
nous surface, it is fed by pump from a newly-sunk 
well. 





The dining room at the Roxbury Latin School, 
West Roxbury, Mass., which has recently been re- 
decorated and refurnished in memory of Malcolm 
Donald, was dedicated on October 4. Roger Ernst, 
President of the Board of Trustees, presided. The 
guest speakers were Dr. Lewis Perry and John Wells 
Farley. 





The Committee for the Endowment Fund Drive 
for The William Penn Charter School, Phila- 
delphia, reports that good progress is being made 
in the drive to raise at least $300,000 for the school. 
The drive, begun late last winter as one of the events 
marking the 250th year since the granting of the 
first charter to the school by William Penn, is under 
the general direction of the Overseers and a committee 
of prominent alumni and friends of the school. The 
fund will be used to increase the salaries and wages 
of teachers and employees of the school. The drive 
is unique in that it is the first organized campaign 
Penn Charter has ever made for the purpose of secur- 
ing an endowment. 





Two hundred and five alumni and parents of 
The Browning School, New York City, have con- 
tributed over $117,000 to the retirement fund cam- 
paign. The goal of the retirement drive, which will 
provide insurance annuities to the Browning teachers 


now retired or within a few years of retirement age, 
is $163,800. 





Of considerable interest to the Allendale School 
(Rochester, N. Y.) community is the announcement 
of the Parent’s Association that its part of the $50,000 
drive for a capital expenditure fund has been over- 
subscribed. The second phase of the drive is to be 
handled by the trustees. 





Proceeds from the annual book fair and magazine 
contest to be held in the near future by the Stevens 
Hoboken Academy in Hoboken, N. J., will be used 
for an expansion program of the school library. 
Robert E. Huddleston, the school librarian, has 
charge of the entire program. Since coming to the 
academy, Mr. Huddleston has been instrumental 
in securing numerous substantial gifts to the library 


fund. 





After having studied the arrangements made by 
other schools for war memorials, the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of Shady Side Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has decided to devote its annual giving campaign 
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towards a fund which, it is hoped, will aid in the 
construction of a Memorial Hall (containing an 
auditorium-chapel, memorial vestibule, and music 
department). 





Mrs. Jeanne G. Shons, Librarian of The Taft 
School, Watertown, Conn., has announced the grant 
of sixteen books in memory of Arthur R. Kimball, 
an original trustee of the school. Including books 
on science, religion, world affairs, and literature, the 
gift is made through the Yale University Press. 

As has been the case for the past several years, 
an anonymous donor has recently given Taft five 
hundred books of the school’s choosing. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Five years ago the alumni of St. Andrew’s School, 
Middletown, Del., decided to remember the twenty- 
four St. Andreans who lost their lives in World War 
II with a unique memorial. They proposed to raise 
sufficient funds to provide a scholarship for a boy 
from a foreign country — one of about sixteen or 
seventeen, and not so much a scholar as a leader — 
and send him to St. Andrew’s for one or two years. 
In establishing this memorial the alumni did not hope 
to “Americanize” the boy nor make him a “living 
symbol” of anything, but simply to enrich his life 
and through him his community with an experience 
he might otherwise have missed. 

The ultimate goal of the fund is $25,000. To 
date, with no professional help, the alumni have 
raised among themselves, their parents, a few friends 
and the school faculty, $12,000, and have awarded 
their first scholarship. The recipient is Constantine 
Simonides of Athens, Greece, and he is enrolled this 
year in the school’s sixth form. In choosing a boy 
for the award and making all the necessary arrange- 
ments for his passage over and entry into this country, 
the alumni were greatly aided by the American Field 
Service. 

Of the memorial, a former exchange student at 
St. Andrew’s and wounded veteran of the late Wehr- 
macht wrote: “I am proud of St. Andrew’s School as 
the first school ever bringing something so idealistic 
and farsighted to my attention in a world utterly 
wanting idealism, nobility, and dignity.” 





Two students from one of its affiliated schools 
have enrolled at Moorestown Friends’ School, 
Moorestown, N. J., this year. Both Helmut Fischer 
and Brigitte Beer came from the Rudolph-Steiner 
School in Nuremberg, Germany, and both will return 
to their former school for further study. Funds for 
their visit, as well as for the affiliation program with 
two French schools, and for an occasional special 


gift, such as five hundred dollars sent to Tokyo 
Girls School last year, are raised by an annual fair 
in which parents, faculty, and students cooperate. 





Managed and conducted by the student council, 
the Wilbraham Academy (Mass.) International 
Student Project of 1951 surpassed all expectations 
of faculty, students, and friends of the academy. 

The final tabulation showed that over $2,500 
was collected by personal solicitation of the students 
and over 1,000 pieces of suitable clothes were assem- 
bled and shipped to the students of the Franzosisches 
Gymnasium in Berlin. 

The money raised will help to educate a boy 
from Germany, a boy from Japan, and an American 
boy. The trustees of the academy contribute the 
tuition for these students at Wilbraham and the 
money raised by the students is used to help pay the 
traveling and incidental expenses for a year. 

Last year the students raised money to bring a 
German boy, Helmut Waszkis, to study at Wilbra- 
ham. This year the students are enabling him to 
spend another year of living in America. He has 
proved himself to be an excellent student and a hard 
worker and has been able to obtain a scholarship at 
Wesleyan University. He has done a great deal of 
speaking and writing both to American and German 
friends and is constantly gathering pictures and other 
types of information concerning the United States 
which he is planning to take back to Berlin with him. 
This year’s project will help Helmut with his inciden- 
tal expenses. He worked during the summer. 

The Japanese boy is the grandson of Count 
Kabayama, a graduate of Wilbraham Academy, class 
of 1884. Count Kabayama was the first to inaugurate 
tennis at the academy. The Count was a Rocke- 
feller of Japan and would have realized his dream 
of having his grandson attend Wilbraham if the 
military hadn’t taken most of his money away in 
retaliation for his efforts to prevent war with the 
United States. This year’s project will bring the 
Count’s grandson to Wilbraham for one year. The 
school will pay his tuition, his family will contribute 
a little, and the amount raised will be used for other 
expenses, especially transportation. 

In accepting the aid, Count Kabayama wrote 
Headmaster Charles L. Stevens: “Dear Mr. Stevens, 
Your kind letter of May 10th was opened before my 
whole family; it was so inspiring that we unanimously 
decided to accept your kind offer. Your letter was 
my eighty-sixth birthday present — May 10th is 
my birthday. 

“May I ask you to convey to your students 
sentiment of profound gratitude of my family, and I 
trust time will not be far when we may be enabled 
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to reciprocate this kind sentiment of friendship and 
humanity. 

“1880-1951: —I live in a land of dream — to 
think seventy-one years since I started Wilbraham 
life my grandson is now to experience that same en- 
vironment in which I spent the happiest four years 
of my life. Yes, Life is a dream! Very sincerely, 
A. Kabayama.” 

Two deserving Americans are being considered 
by the Student Council and the name of the successful 
boy will shortly be announced. One is the son of a 
miner from the Pittsburgh coal district and the other 
the son of a stockyard worker in Chicago. 





The University School, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
a twelfth grade boy who comes from Baghdad, Iraq. 





Three European students are attending the 
Loomis School in Windsor, Conn., this year. Simon 
Oppenheimer is the English exchange student, 
Giorgio Della Seta comes from Italy under the 
auspices of the Italian Field Service, and George 
Tsilibes, from Kalamata, Greece, is studying under 
a Loomis scholarship. 


MEETINGS, CONFERENCES 


Last April 25 the spring conference of the Private 
School Teachers’ Association of Philadelphia and 
Vicinity was held at The Hill School, Pottstown, 
Pa. This conference marked the largest educational 
meeting ever to be held at the school, four hundred 
and fifty delegates attending. 

Guests arrived in the afternoon between the hours 
of four-thirty and six o’clock, and at the time eleven 
simultaneous meetings took place to discuss the vari- 
ous phases of school work. The meeting points used 
for the several sessions on music, art, science, the 
humanities, and the library were the school’s Hobby 
Building and Science Building. 

Dinner was served to the guests and in the evening 
the members of the Association gathered in Memorial 
Hall to hear the main speaker of the Conference, 
Dr. Amiya Chakravarty, professor of English, 
Calcutta University, Official Advisor to the Indian 
Delegation to the United Nations, Fellow of the 
Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, N. J. Dr. 
Chakravarty’s address was, “How Can We Create 
An International Spirit In Education?” 





The William Penn Charter School, Philadel- 
phia, was host to teachers in all Quaker schools for 
Friends Schools Day, Friday, October 12. Teachers 
from Quaker schools as far away as Baltimore, Md., 
and Providence, R. I., were expected to be in at- 
tendance. This was the second Friends Schools Day 


to be held, the first being held at Friends’ Central 
two years ago. 

M. Albert Linton, Jr., Chairman of the Penn 
Charter committee, arranged a varied and interesting 
program. Following the Quaker tradition, the em- 
phasis of the conference was on the calm, considered 
approach to the problems of our troubled times. It 
was opened by an address on the “Relevance of the 
Quaker Peace Tradition” by Dr. Henry J. Cadbury, 
Hollis Professor of Divinity at Harvard University. 

Following the address, there was a series of 
discussion groups on such topics as the ‘Role of 
the United Nations,” ‘World Government,” ‘The 
Dangers of Power,” “Economic Assistance to Under- 
developed Areas,” and “America’s Role in the Far 
East.” Among the leaders of these groups were 
such prominent educators as Dr. Ira DeA. Reid of 
Haverford, Professor Clair Wilcox of Swarthmore, 
Professor Derk Bodde of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and Dr. Leonard S. Kenworthy of Brooklyn 
College. 

The afternoon program, following the luncheon 
period, included brief reports from the discussion 
groups, a closing summary by Lewis M. Hoskins, 
Executive Secretary of the American Friends Service 


Committee, and concluded with a Meeting for 
Worship. 





The very successful parents’ meetings of The 
Episcopal Academy, Overbrook, Pa., will again be 
continued this year. The parents of each form meet 
with the faculty one evening a year. There is a formal 
program of perhaps an hour and a half, and then the 
group is served refreshments while opportunity is 
given to each of the parents to talk informally with the 
faculty members. Meetings which start at eight 
often last until midnight. 

The formal program for grades four through 
twelve has been tested over the years, and a successful 
pattern has been established. Fourth and eighth 
grade parents are told about the Middle and Upper 
Schools, respectively, and the general aims of the 
courses their sons are taking. These are the parents 
of classes new to the respective units. 

Members of the graduating class are invited to 
attend, with their parents, the Sixth Form meeting, 
at which a college director of admissions speaks. 
This year Dr. Edward S. Noyes, director of admis- 
sions at Yale University, will be the speaker. 

Other programs are varied and occasionally 
include outside speakers, films, slides, etc. Several 
of the Upper School meetings are run as actual 
school days, the parents attending abbreviated 
classes scheduled in the same order and in the same 
rooms as their sons’ classes. 
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These meetings give all parents a chance to talk 
to their sons’ instructors and other members of the 
faculty about all kinds of problems. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


Celebrating its seventieth anniversary, Mount 
Hermon School, Mount Hermon, Mass., enjoyed 
three days of festivities early in June. Several hundred 
alumni and their families were housed on the campus 
during these days. The program included “classes” 
conducted by several senior teachers, and class 
reunions. Among the prominent alumni participants 
were Frank S. Beveridge, donor of the new recitation 
building, and Dr. Sam Higginbottom, agriculturalist 
and missionary to India. 





The graduation exercises of Middlesex School, 
Concord, Mass., and the Fiftieth Birthday Party 
were held on June 9 and 10. The speakers were the 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, the Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
and Dr. Lewis Perry. The reunion was attended by 
330 graduates and their wives. The program included 
a buffet lunch, informal sports, dedication of the 
new Charles W. Locke boathouse, a commemoration 
Chapel service, dinner, and class gatherings. 





An unusual reunion was held at Vermont 
Academy, Saxtons River, Vt., on May 26 when 
fifty-five former students of Dr. Edward Ellery, 
teacher at the Academy from 1892 to 1896, and 
Headmaster from 1898 to 1904, gathered to honor 
him. Dr. Ellery, now professor emeritus of chemistry 
at Union College, was present for the day-long 
activities which his former pupils had prepared for 
him. Major Robert Gibbs, headmaster emeritus of 
Page Military Academy, and his sister traveled from 
California specially for the event, a token of the 
affection and esteem in which Dr. Ellery is held. 

One of the highlights of the occasion was the 
presentation of a varsity football letter to Dr. Ellery 
by George Boday, president of the student council. 
This was a belated award for Dr. Ellery’s part in 
starting the first football team at the Academy in 
1892. Besides organizing the team and coaching it, 
Dr. Ellery was often called on to referee the games 
as well. 


THE LOOMIS COUNCIL 


Formation of the Loomis Council, a unique 
arrangement for active participation by alumni in 
preparatory school management, was announced last 
spring by The Loomis School, Windsor, Conn. At 
the May meeting of the board of trustees twenty-six 
prominent Loomis alumni from all over the country, 
who had been invited to attend, were formally ap- 
pointed to the Council and invited to assist the 


trustees in certain aspects of the school’s admin- 
istration. James Parton, assistant to the president 
of the New York Herald Tribune, was chosen as 
president of the Loomis Council and Donald S. Smith, 
Jr., special agent of the Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Co. of Hartford, secretary. 

Though some colleges and universities, Yale 
for example, have alumni participation in their 
management, it is believed that The Loomis Council 
marks the first time a leading preparatory school 
has taken such a step. James Lee Loomis, former 
president of the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. and president of the school’s board of trustees, 
in welcoming the Council, explained: 

“For many years Loomis has had alumni rep- 
resentation on its Board and has also enjoyed the 
benefits of an active alumni association. The latter, 
however, like most school and college alumni asso- 
ciations, has been largely a fraternal organization 
with only a voluntary relationship to the day-to-day 
policies and development of Loomis. We feel the time 
has come to draw more completely upon the wisdom 
and interest of our graduates. 

“In addition, the Council will work with the 
trustees on such matters as the long-range problems, 
aims and needs of the school. Education as it affects 
the society of our time and that of oncoming gen- 
erations is particularly important in this period 
of ideological ferment. It may not be an overstatement 
to say that the private secondary schools, of which 
Loomis is a fine example, wisely administered, 
are as keystones in the arches that support our 
civilization. In these four years of eager and ado- 
lescent youth is our best opportunity to mold the 
future not only of each individual who graduates 
from Loomis but in larger circles in. the influence 
and leadership these individuals will exert in their 
broadening fields.” 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


The Sidwell Friends School, Washington, D.C., 
is expanding and developing the orientation pro- 
gram inaugurated last year for new students in 
its Upper School department. The unique need for 
special attention to orientation was made clearer 
by a recent survey which showed that the school’s 
1950-51 student body represented thirty-six states, 
twenty-five foreign countries, and more than twenty 
religious affiliations. 

In a series of informal talks and question-and- 
answer sessions during the early weeks of school, 
faculty and heads of student activities try to give 
all ninth graders and all new upperclassmen an 
opportunity of forming a representative picture of 
their new school, its environment and opportunities. 
The briefing sessions cover the history, philosophy, 
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and organization of the school, the routine of the 
school day, the functioning of the weekly Friends 
Meeting for Worship for the Upper School, ex- 
tracurricular activities, social life for Upper School 
students, and — last but not least — a block of time 
is spent on work habits and how to study. 





St. John’s School, Houston, Texas, this year 
is revamping its Review in an attempt to have its 
magazine reach a wider public. The editorial staff 
and contributors have been chosen from both faculty 
and students; the format has become three-column, 
Time-sized; the magazine will appear four times 
a year. 





Joseph Pasterchik, reading specialist at The 
William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, 
announced last spring the cooperative purchase 
by six independent schools of an audiometer for use 
in testing hearing of their pupils. The schools en- 
gaged in this cooperative project for better hearing 
are Episcopal Academy, Germantown Academy, Ger- 
mantown Friends School, Springside School, Stevens 
School, and Penn Charter. Mr. Pasterchik, for two 
years the reading specialist at Penn Charter, has, 
under the sponsorship of his school, been the prime 
mover in the project. 





Proctor Acadamy, Andover, N. H., has re- 
sumed its regular forest fire fighting program for the 
thirty-seven new boys enrolled at the academy and 
one new teacher. The courses are given by senior 
master Roland W. Burbank, who is one of the local 
Deputy Wardens and who works under the direction 
of the Chief for State Forest Fire Services. The 
course consists of six lectures on the theory of forest 
fire behaviour, one hour on familiarization with 
fire fighting tools, and five hours in the woods working 
in groups of eighteen. Upon successful completion 
of the final examination the boys are presented with 
certificates by the State Forest Fire Service. Proctor 
trained fire fighters served on the Kearsarge Fire 
and the Ashland Fire last spring. In 1947 all classes 
at the academy were suspended for four days while 
the boys worked round the clock on the disastrous 
Mt. Sunapee Fire. 





The Taft School, Watertown, Conn., is again 
participating in Watertown’s Adult Education and 
Recreation Program, and will make available four 
of its faculty members and several of its classroom 
facilities. During the fall term Jeanne G. Shons 
will conduct a class in dancing and Charles E. Ham- 
mond will direct an art workshop, while the winter 
courses will include a discussion of world affairs, 


“The World Today,” by Robert C. Adams, and 


a program of music to be presented by Nora Fauchald 
Morgan and George Morgan. An account of adult 
education and recreation in Watertown, by Kenneth 
C. Parker, appears in the May, 1951, issue of The 
Journal of Education. 





A faculty library committee has been formed at 
The Episcopal Academy, Overbrook, Pa., to su- 
pervise the purchase of all books so that none of the 
departments is slighted. Members of the committee 
include Katherine Rambo, Librarian, Robert W. 
Neathery, head of the science department, Kennith 
R. Balsley, head of the English department, James 
J. Brennan, head of the history department, and 
William H. Ortlepp, assistant headmaster. 

There is also a student library committee which 
actively supervises and handles operating problems, 
including care of books and care of the reading room. 
The students will also recommend purchases. 





An innovation this year at Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass., is an all-boys-work program. Based 
on the dual reasons of economy and the educational 
benefits of a commonly shared work program, every 
boy is being called upon to give some of his time, 
energy, and interest to work on the buildings and 
grounds. The maximum demand on a boy will be 
four weeks out of the school year, and during these 
weeks the daily time will be no more than one or 
two hours. 





Several years ago The Harris School, Chicago, dis- 
continued accepting girls in the high school. However, 
since the school was co-educational in the elementary 
grades, it was decided that the policies and principles 
of the school could be developed more fully if the 
school enrolled boys and girls for all grades. Thus this 
September girls were accepted for the ninth grade, 
and by the end of four years it is planned to have 
girls in all classes of the school. 





A representative of the World Book encyclopedia 
is to conduct a “seminar” of two one-hour sessions 
for boys of the fifth and sixth grades at the Detroit 
University School, Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich. 
He will show the students how to use an encyclopedia 
properly and with the greatest benefit to themselves. 





Cooperating with the Hoboken Kiwanis Club, 
the various schools in the city of Hoboken, N. J., 
elected representatives for the annual Youth Day 
program. Three students were sent from the Stevens 
Hoboken Academy and served in the local city 
government for one day, observing the ins and outs 
of the municipal government. 
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NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Four new instructors and a new treasurer have been appointed 
at The Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H., bringing the 
faculty roster to a total of ninety men. 

Francis L. Broderick comes to the history department from 
the University of Iowa, where he taught for two years after 
attending Princeton (’43) and the Harvard Graduate School. 
Also joining the history department is Gerald Strauss, a graduate 
of Lessing Gymnasium, Frankfurt, Germany, where he resided 
from 1922 to 1938, and of Boston University (’49) and Columbia. 

Thomas B. Ragle, who attended Exeter and Harvard (’49) 
and who has spent two years in graduate study at Oxford, will 
teach English. Dudley S. Taft, a graduate of Deerfield and 
Williams (’46), where he was an assistant in physics, will teach 
science. 

James W. Griswold, a graduate of Oberlin (’31) and the 
Harvard Business School, who came to the Academy faculty 
last year from Park College, Missouri, takes over the full duties 
of treasurer, following the retirement on Sept. 1 of Corning 
Benton, who served the Academy for forty years. 

Five instructors are returning to their posts after leaves of 
absence. Judson B. Cross and Richmond Mayo-Smith, both 
of the science department, return from a year of exchange teach- 
ing in England. Also returning after a half year of travel and 
study are Howard Easton, Robert G. Luckey, and Edmond 
Meras, of the Latin, English and French departments. 

Instructors who will be absent on leave during the first half 
of this year, thanks to the generous bequests of the late Edward 
S. Harkness, are Earl A. Barrett, chairman of the French de- 
partment, who is now in Paris, and Alan Vrooman, of the English 
department, who with Mrs. Vrooman has been traveling in 
Great Britain and who will visit the Continent this fall. Henry 
W. Bragdon, of the history department will be on leave for the 
entire year while writing a textbook and traveling. 

During the second half year Harris H. Thomas, of the French 
department, and Edward R. Scott, of the English department, 
will be on leave. Also on indefinite leave is William J. Cox, 
Academy Secretary, who has returned to active naval service 
as lieutenant commander and is at present executive officer on 
the destroyer ohn Hood, based at Charleston, S. C. 


The five newly-arrived masters at The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J., many of whom will have house duties, 
are Harry S. Brown, Jr., graduate of Princeton, who will teach 
mathematics; Marshall H. Chambers, graduate of Springfield 
College, who will be an assistant in physical training; John G. 
Davis, graduate of Haverford College, who will teach science; 
John Kempf, graduate of the University of Virginia, who will 
teach Spanish; and John B. Shepardson, graduate of Williams, 
who will teach mathematics. 


The following new members have joined the faculty of 
The Forman School in Litchfield, Conn.: A. Thomas Boyadjis, 
A. M., Pennsylvania State College, who has taught previously 
at the University of Indiana, Milligan College, and Castle 
Heights Military Academy, is teaching French and Spanish 
and coaching wrestling; Mrs. Duryea Morton, A. B., Albion 
College, is teaching English; and Paul D. Neily, a graduate of 
Boston University, who formerly taught at Manchester High 
School, Manchester, Mass., and the Beacon Institute, is teaching 
English to the senior class, all of whom are candidates for college. 
Mr. Neily is also coaching a junior soccer team. 


Eight new appointments to the faculty and staff of 
The Taft School, Watertown, Conn., were announced this 
fall. To the modern language department have come Gene F. 


Marra of Wethersfield, Conn., a graduate of Wesleyan University, 
and John Small, Scarsdale, N. Y., an alumnus of Bowdoin. 
Charles Shepard of Neenah, Wis., and Yale, and George W. 
Kearns, Bridgeport, Conn., also of Yale, have joined the English 
department. Charles E. Hammond from Columbia, Miss., 
an alumnus of Tulane and Yale, is teaching art; Philip B. Par- 
sons, Jr., Lexington, Mass., from Bowdoin and Columbia is a 
master in biology; and Donald E. Ross of Rochester, N. Y., 
and the University of Rochester will teach general science. 
Duane R. Totten of Waterbury, Conn., an alumnus of Taft 
and Yale, has assumed the post of Business Manager. Mr. 
Totten replaces J. Kenneth Robertson, now Assistant Comptroller 
of Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. Mr. Totten, a graduate 
of Taft and Yale, comes to the school from Locke, Inc., Balti- 
more, Md., where he was manager of employee and plant com- 
munity relations. 


Shady Side Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa., reports that Dean 
E. Blair, the head coach of football and baseball, was called 
back into the Marine Corps in June, so F. Walter Jones, Jr., 
formerly assistant coach and master of history, is taking the 
main responsibility for the football varsity this fall, assisted by 
another history teacher, R. D. Abercrombie. 

William B. Kurtz, master of French and Spanish, was re- 
called to the Navy in August. His place is being filled by James 
A. Hall, Jr., a graduate of Yale, who for the last three years 
has been teaching at the Westminster School, Simsbury, Conn. 

John H. Colbaugh has moved to the senior school campus; 
from being the chief guide, philosopher, and friend of the seventh 
grade in the junior school (in the city) he has now become a 
teacher of mathematics and history in the senior school, as well 
as dormitory master and coach of the older boys. David J. 
Mullen has taken his place at the junior school. John S, Thorpe, 
master of mathematics and director of the audio-visual program, 
has returned from a leave of absence in the Army, much to every- 
one’s satisfaction. 

Shady Side Academy suffered a severe loss in the death of the 
superintendent of grounds and buildings, James G. Lafferty, 
last June. John E. Eggers, of the school staff, succeeded Mr. 
Lafferty as superintendent. One of the academy’s physicians, 
Dr. William R. Marshall, was killed in a tragic airplane crash 
during the summer. C. J. Geer, master emeritus of English, 
passed away in October. 


Two new masters have been appointed to the faculty of 
The Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn., for the year 1951- 
52. Charles Garside, Jr., Exeter, ’44, Princeton, ’50, and M.A., 
Columbia, ’51, teaches English and public speaking and helps 
with club athletics. F. Stewart Large, B.A., University of 
Toronto and M.A., Columbia, was formerly at Trinity College 
School, Port Hope, Ont. He is teaching mathematics and also 
helping with club athletics. 

Louis Connick, Hotchkiss, ’41, Yale, ’45, has returned to 
Hotchkiss after two years of study at King’s College, Cambridge, 
England. A member of the faculty in 1947-49, Mr. Connick 
will resume his duties as master in English and public speaking. 
He will also assist with dramatics and help coach club athletic 
teams. William W. Hughes, B.A., American International 
College and M.A., Middlebury College, joined the faculty last 
spring to replace Chingis Guirey, who was recalled to govern- 
ment service in the State Department. He will continue his 
duties in the French department. 


Several changes have been made on the faculty at Belmont 
Hill School of Belmont, Mass. Charles Jenney, Jr., has been 
appointed director of studies for Forms IV, V, and VI. Whitte- 
more Whittier will act as director of studies for Forms II and III. 
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Two new members joined the faculty this fall. Herbert 
B. Moore will teach history and mathematics and direct school 
publicity. Mr. Moore previously taught at Berkshire School. 
Edward W. Test, Haverford '50, will teach English and coach 
football. 

In the lower school, Albert C. Knaus, Marietta ’50, has 
joined the faculty to teach English and history. Mr. Knaus 
is doing graduate work at Harvard. 


In September six new men joined the faculty of Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass. They are: Charles A. Campbell, 
Jr., A.M. in English, who came from the University of Minne- 
sota with previous study at Trinity College, the University of 
Chicago, and the University of Massachusetts. Mr, Campbell 
taught in the Andover Summer Session. Robert J. Cing-Mars 
came directly from Yale as instructor in music and director of 
the band. He is a graduate of Bowdoin with B.M. and M.M. 
degrees. Earl O. Johnson, Jr., joined the Spanish department 
at Andover from the University of Houston, where he was 
acting head of the Spanish department in 1950. Walter F. W. 
Lohnes, a new instructor in German, is a native of Germany 
who was graduated from the University of Frankfurt in 1948. 
He has since studied at the University of Missouri. Henry W. 
Schereschewsky came to Andover as Bursar of the school after 
four years as Treasurer of St. George’s School. A graduate of 
Harvard, he has had wide experience in both business and educa- 
tion. Philip B. Weld, a Yale graduate in 1942, is a new in- 
structor in physics who was previously a member of the faculty 
at the Middlesex School. 

Joining the Andover faculty in mid October was Robert R. 
Mott of New Britain, Conn. A graduate of M.I.T. in 1948, 
he was connected with the Fasnir Bearing Co. of New Britain 
until his arrival at Andover. 

Alexander D. Gibson, instructor in French and director of 
the bureau of self-help, has been re-elected Business Manager 
of the New England Modern Language Association. 

Dr. J. Roswell Gallagher, formerly School Physician at 
Phillips Academy, has been appointed Physician in Charge of 
Adolescent Services at the Children’s Medical Center, Boston. 
A new book by Dr. Gallagher was published by Little, Brown 
in September: Understanding Your Son’s Adolescence. 


At The Sidwell Friends School, Washington, D. C., the 
responsibilities of Assistant to the Headmaster and Dean of Boys 
of the Upper School have been combined in one position and are 
being assumed by Orville W. Donnelly, who joined the faculty in 
1949 as teacher of chemistry and biology. Mr. Donnelly took his 
B.A. at Swarthmore College and has continued graduate study at 
George Washington University. He is a former member of the 
faculty of the Landon School for Boys, Washington, D. C., and 
was for a year a graduate assistant in science at Williams College, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

In addition to his duties as Assistant Dean of Boys and teacher 
of mathematics in the Upper School, Henry Edmunds is teaching 
the A.A.A. driving course, which was successfully initiated last 
year as a joint project of the Parent Association and the school. 

Mrs. Friedrich G. Neuhauser, formerly on the Lower School 
faculty, has assumed the duties of directing public relations and 
the building fund work. 

Charles Wannan, Sr., and Mrs. Robert Thwaite of the physical 
education staff have been named senior members of the boys’ and 
girls’ departments respectively. 

The school welcomes back from Tokyo a former Latin teacher, 
Mrs. John Vandergrift, who taught at Sidwell Friends from 1942 
to 1946. Mrs. Vandergrift was for several years a special tutor 
for the Madeira School, Greenway, Va. 


Other new faculty members are: 

Mrs. Lee Abend, teacher of piano, previously on the faculty of 
Mt. Vernon School, Irvington, N. J., and Kramer Junior High 
School, Washington, D. C. She has recently completed work for 
an M.S. in music education at Catholic University. 

Mrs. David P. Adams, assistant teacher in the first grade, 
previous training at the Smith College Day School, Northampton, 
Mass. 

Ann Cudney, kindergarten teacher, has just completed 
special study in the field of child care at the University of Oslo, 
Norway. 

Margaret Ann Edminster, teacher of physical education in 
the upper school, Depauw University physical education major, 
and member of the staff of the Sidwell Friends School Summer 
Day Camp. 

Mrs. William T. Hoeck, playground teacher and assistant in 
the Lower School, previously on the faculty of the Prescott 
School, Garden City, New York, and of Green Acres School, 
Bethesda, Md. 

Gunda Kleinwachter, kindergarten teacher, formerly on the 
staff of Mrs. Whitehead’s school, Washington, D. C., and teacher 
at Sidwell Friends Summer Day Nursery School. Miss Klein- 
wachter’s training in child care was taken at Sacred Heart and 
the Bocehave School, Vienna, Austria, and Mt. Vernon Junior 
College, Washington, D. C. 

Harry McCone, teacher of history and coach of basketball, 
is finishing his doctorate in history. He has taught history and 
coached athletics at Moorestown Friends School and Hampden 
Sidney College. 

Ann Paige, kindergarten teacher, graduate of Stephens 
College, taught this summer at the Vassar Institute. 

Mrs. James C. Rettie, teacher of the fourth grade, previously 
on the faculty of Friends’ Central Country Day School, Friends’ 
Select School, and the public schools of Portland, Oregon, and 
assistant principal of Frankford Friends School. 

Edward Wilamowski, teacher of physical education and 
coach of athletics, has been a teacher of mathematics and physical 
education and coach of track and basketball in the D. C. public 
schools since 1942. 





The Rev. Seymour St. John, Headmaster of The Choate 
School, Wallingford, Conn., was awarded the degree of Doctor of 
Humane Letters, honoris causa, during the 95th Commencement 
exercises at Tufts College in June. Mr. St. John has been Head- 
master of the school since 1947. 

Five new faculty changes have been announced: 


Craig B. Brush, Andover, 1947, and Princeton, 1951, and 
James B. Yarnell, Westtown Friends, 1944, and Amherst, 1949, 
will teach English. Donald F. Hickman, Yale School of Art, 
1950, has joined the art department. Frank H. Wood, Choate 
1947, and Harvard, 1951, will teach mathematics. The Rev. 
Samuel Beamesderfer becomes the school chaplain. A graduate 
of the Yale Divinity School in 1947, he was pastor of the Fort 
Schuyler Presbyterian Church, New York City, and more re- 
cently was pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Groton, 
South Dakota. 

George F. Porter, head of the mathematics department, 
was leader of a discussion group at the Institute For Teachers of 
Mathematics held in New London in late August. The one-day 
session was sponsored by the Association of Teachers of Math- 
ematics in New England, and the meetings were held at Conn- 
ecticut College. Mr. Porter’s subject was “How I teach the Con- 
cept of Locus.” 


Donald D. Walsh, head of the Spanish department, and 
assistant director of studies, is editor of a Masters’ Handbook at 
the Choate School. The entire faculty collaborated in the prep- 
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aration of the Handbook, which is proving to be very helpful 
as reference data. 

The marriage of Mary Frances Bell of Great Neck, Long 
Island, and George T. Cushman of Wollaston, Mass., took place 
on August 25. Mrs. Cushman was a teacher of music at St. 
Margaret’s School in Waterbury, Conn., and Mr. Cushman is a 
member of the Spanish department and varsity coach of lacrosse 
at The Choate School, 





New members of the faculty at Brooks School, Andover, 
Mass., are Frank S. McShane (Harvard College, A.B., 1949; 
Yale University, M.A., 1951), formerly a teacher at Hotchkiss 
School, who has joined the English department; Gifford Havens 
(Williams College, A.B., 1943) who, after service with the U. S. 
Army Air Force and graduate study at University of Pennsylvania 
and Bryn Mawr College, has joined the science department; and 
Leo Constantineau (Massachusetts School of Art, B.F.A., 1950), 
who now teaches manual training and art in the Lower School. 
Returned to the history department after a year of graduate 
study at Harvard is Ray A. Eusden, new master of Peabody 
House. 





The board of trustees of Collegiate School, New York City, 
take great pleasure in announcing the appointment of William 
Laverack as Assistant Headmaster of the school, Mr, Laverack 
will do administrative work and teach mathematics in the senior 
school. 

Having attended the Loomis School, Mr. Laverack graduated 
from Harvard University in the class of 1940 and did graduate 
work at the School of Education at Harvard. He has been as- 
sistant headmaster of the Dexter School in Brookline, Mass., 


and for the last six summers Assistant Director of Camp Mon- 
adnock in Jaffrey, N. H. 





New members of the faculty of Randell School, Denver, 
Colo., are: Mrs. Fanny Keller, formerly of the University of 
Denver, in the language department; Jerome Brown, a D. U. 
graduate, mathematics master and director of boys’ activities; 
and Mrs, Gwendolyn Ajax, from the University of Utah, head 
of the history department, girls’ counselor, and drama director. 





Iolani School in Honolulu announces the following additions 
to its faculty. 

George Burkett comes from graduate study at the University 
of Paris to be head of the language department. Roland Chinatti 
and Robert Friberg come from Springfield College to teach 
chemistry and history respectively and to assist with the coaching. 

Marion Coleman will assist in religious education, and 
Kathryn Bird will teach creative art. Nancy Johnson, from the 
University of Texas, heads the remedial speech program. 

Roger Kelloch comes from Bloomfield, Conn., to be head of 
the English department. Frank Lutz, formerly of St. Louis 
Country Day School, will teach algebra and assist with the 
coaching. 

Mrs. Dorothy Matsinger, from the high school in American 
Samoa, will teach English. The new school librarian is Mrs. 
Patricia Montgomery from the Library of Hawaii. 

Richard Rouse, of Wethersfield, Conn., will be Registrar 
and director of tests and measurements. William Spooner comes 
from Boston University to teach biology. The Rev. Evans 
Scroggie will be clerical master, and Donald Wiley (Brown 
University) will take charge of music and the school choir. 





Headmaster Harold Cruikshank of University School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has reported this year’s additions to the faculty as 
follows. 


Peter C. Ebbott will teach economic geography and pre- 
language in the junior high school. Mr. Ebbott is a graduate of 
Oberlin, where he majored in English. Recently he received his 
M.A, from Harvard. 

Lawrence E. Fitch, Jr., will teach science, mathematics, and 
English in the junior high school. Mr, Fitch is a graduate of 
Andover and Williams. 

Herbert F. Harvey, a graduate of Kent State University, 
will teach shop. Marilyn Weller, a graduate of Hathaway Brown 
School and Mt. Holyoke College, will be primary assistant and 
will teach music in the lower school. 

Donald G. Wright will teach geometry and algebra. Mr. 
Wright is a graduate of Mount Union College and has taken 
graduate work at John Carroll University. 





At the opening of The Peddie School, Hightstown, N. J., 
on September 19, Dr. Carrol O. Morong, Headmaster, introduced 
seven new faculty members to the student body, 

Of the seven faculty appointments these were previously 
announced: Benjamin D. Roman, former Headmaster of Blair 
Academy, Assistant Headmaster and Director of Studies; The 
Rev. F. Robert Steiger, school chaplain and instructor in Bible; 
and Dr. Luther A. Tarbell, Chief of Physical Medicine at the 
Veterans’ Administration Hospital of Batavia, N. Y., school 
physician, 

Other new faculty members are: Gordon H. Sunbury, who 
will be in charge of remedial reading and a master in the English 
department; Arthur C. Clifford, a graduate of Illinois Wesleyan 
University and Westminster Choir College in Princeton, N. J., 
who will act as chapel organist and master in the music de- 
partment; Richard W. Reeves, a member of the class of 1942 
at Peddie and the son of J. Walter Reeves, head of the public 
speaking department at Peddie, who will teach English in the 
Junior School and assist in the publicity and public relations 
department. Mr. Reeves is a graduate of Yale University and 
the University of Pennsylvania, James F. Doorley, a graduate of 
Muhlenberg and Lehigh University, will teach biology and help 
in the athletic program of the school. 





Kingswood School, West Hartford, Conn., reports the 
following faculty changes: 

William R. MacDonald, for twenty years physical director at 
the school, is now director of athletics as well. In this capacity he 
succeeds James E. Morris, Jr., who has gone into farming in 
Virginia. 

Edgar H. Knapp has become head coach of football and will 
teach English and history. With experience at Groton and 
Browne and Nichols, Mr. Knapp was on the faculty of the Natick 
(Mass.) High School last year. His degrees are an A.B. from 
Wesleyan and an M.A. from Boston University. 

Malcolm Jones joins the language department from the faculty 
of the Hawken School. He did his undergraduate work at Clark 
University and obtained his master’s degree at Harvard. 

Converse Prudden, who will be in charge of the remedial 
reading program, served formerly at Eaglebrook, and is a grad- 
uate of Brown with an M.A. from Boston University. 

Donald S. Sutphin, a Kingswood alumnus, is the new in- 
structor of art. He has studied at the school of the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, and is currently continuing his training at the 
Hartford Art School. 


Donald J. O’Hare, for three years a member of the science 
department, is now an engineer at the Hamilton Standard Pro- 
peller Division of the United Aircraft Corporation. Russell 
Leonard, for two years a language and art instructor, has been 
engaged in foreign travel and study since June. 
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Nine new members have joined the faculty of the Mount 
Hermon School, Mount Hermon, Mass. John J. Angevin, 
teacher of Bible and English, is a graduate of Asheville School and 
Williams College. He has concluded residence requirements for 
a B.D. degree at Union Theological Seminary. An alumnus of 
Mount Hermon, Gale Winslow Bennett, is to teach chemistry 
and Bible. He has an A.B. degree from Bowdoin College and 
an M.S, in Ed. from Clark University. William Arthur Burney 
will teach English, for which he has been prepared by training at 
the University of lowa, where he earned his Phi Beta Kappa Key, 
and by two years’ graduate study at Yale University. Charles 
Arthur Compton, from The Phillips Exeter Academy and 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, will teach physics and 
mathematics. Also teaching mathematics, and Bible as well, is 
David William Jewell, who possesses an A.B. degree from 
Carleton College and a B.D. degree from Union Theological 
Seminary, where he was editor of the Union Review. The history 
department has gained the services of Hugh Silk, a visitor from 
England and a graduate of Oxford University with honors in 
history. Mr, Silk has spent the last nine months in residence and 
travel in this country. 

William Vaios Spanos, teacher of English, is a graduate of 
Wesleyan University, Phi Beta Kappa. He has an M.A. degree 
from Columbia University. A new teacher of biology is Dean 
Finley Stevens, who holds both a B.A. degree and an M.A. degree 
from Boston University, where he has been engaged in cancer 
research for the past two years. Also engaged for the new year is 
Arch Swift, who is a teacher at Eaglebrook School, and who will be 
the band instructor at Mount Hermon. 

Word was received at Mount Hermon that Harry W. Snow 
had been elected Vice-President of the Connecticut Valley 
section of the New England Association of Mathematics Teachers. 
Mr. Snow is head of the mathematics department at Mount 
Hermon. 

A number of former faculty members of the Mount Hermon 
School, Mount Hermon, Mass., are now engaged in graduate 
study. William H. Pease, teacher of English and history, is 
working for his Ph.D. in the teaching of history at the University 
of Rochester. David E. Schrieber, of the departments of math- 
ematics and science, is working toward his M.A. in Educational 
Guidance at the University of Wisconsin. At Union Theological 
Seminary, in New York, is Thomas R. Mansfield. William R. 
Compton is in the graduate school of Columbia University, 
working toward an M.A. degree in political science. 

Following a requested deferment until the end of the last 
academic year, David C. Burnham has been assigned to the 
Marine Corps and is now at Parris Island. 

Philip H. Ward, formerly head of the Bible department, has 
accepted a position in the Department of Bible and Religion at 
Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. Another college teacher 
is Robert B. Hutchinson, now teaching English at Alabama 
College, Montevallo. Albert B. Buchanan, formerly of the 
Bible department at Mount Hermon, has been appointed as the 
first Chaplain and a teacher of religion at the Pennsylvania 
College for Women, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 





Detroit University School, Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich., 
has the following new faculty members: 

Paul Hatcher, a 1942 graduate of George Peabody College in 
Nashville, Tenn. Mr. Hatcher, who is completing Ph.D. re- 
quirements at the University of Michigan, will teach Spanish. 
He has taught Spanish and French at Delta State Teachers 
College, Cleveland, Miss., and at King College, Bristol, Tenn. 

Walter W. Lloyd, a 1942 graduate of Ohio Northern 
University with an M.S. from Bowling Green State University, 
O. Mr. Lloyd, who will teach industrial arts, has taught in Ohio 





public schools for five years and is a doctoral student at Wayne 
University. 

Alvin R. Lappin, a 1939 graduate of the University of Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Lappin, who has an M.Ed. from Wayne University, 
will also teach industrial arts. Likewise working for his doctorate 
at Wayne, he has taught in the public schools of Los Angeles 
and Salinas, Calif. 

Robert Hawksley, organist at Christ Church, Grosse Pointe 
Farms, Mich. Mr. Hawksley will direct music and glee club. 
He has studied organ under Dr. T. Tertius Noble at St. Thomas 
Church, Washington, D. C. He has been organist-choirmaster at 
St. John’s Church, Washington, and at Christ Church, Alexandria, 
Va., and is a Fellow of the American Guild of Organists. 

Mrs. Daraline Huffman, a B.A. graduate of Wayne 
University. Mrs. Huffman, who has the degree of Master of 
Fine Arts from the Cranbrook Academy of Fine Arts, will teach 
art both at the Detroit University School and at the Grosse 
Point Country Day School, 

Samuel Beeler, head of the industrial arts department at the 
Detroit University School, has been appointed Business Manager 
of the school and of the Grosse Pointe Country Day School. He 
wil] continue to direct the work in industrial arts and driver 
training. 





Casady School, Oklahoma City, Okla., announces the ad- 
dition of fifty-one new students and four new faculty members 
for the year 1951-52. This gives a total enrollment of 174 students 
with a faculty of fifteen full-time and four part-time members. 
The new members of the faculty are Frank Nicholson (French), 
Gilbert Tuck (French, Latin, Spanish), William Walker (math- 
ematics and science) and Richard Marble (science). 

Mr. Nicholson comes to Casady from Middlebury College, 
where he held positions as Assistant to the Dean of Men and 
assistant to the head of the language department at the same 
time that he was studying for his degree (A.B. 1951). 

Mr. Tuck has degrees from Union College (A.B. 1934) and 
Harvard (M.A. 1935), and he also studied at the Sorbonne in 
Paris. He was an instructor in French at Colby College before 
coming to Casady, and also taught for two summer sessions at 
St. Albans School in Washington. 

Mr. Walker attended Williams College (A.B. 1945) and has 
been instructor in sciences at Lenox School for the past five years. 

Mr. Marble is also a graduate of Williams College (Phi Beta 
Kappa) and received his Master’s Degree at Harvard in June, 
1951. 





In August, William J. Meeneghan assumed the position of 
assistant director of The Harris School, Chicago, Ill. Mr. 
Meeneghan, a graduate of St. Lawrence University and New 
York University, has done work for the doctorate at Oxford, 
England, University of Oslo, Norway, and New York University. 
For several years he taught English in eastern schools and has 
had administrative experience as assistant headmaster and 
headmaster. 





At the first meeting of the faculty of The Hill School, Potts- 
town, Pa., Dr. James I. Wendell, Head Master, announced the 
following new appointments for the coming year: 

Edmund H. Henderson was graduated from the University of 
Virginia in 1950 with an A.B. degree. He has done graduate work 
in the University of Maryland Law School and Johns Hopkins 
University. Mr. Henderson comes to The Hill as a member of 
the English department. 

Robert W. Herbert received his A.B. degree from Trinity 
College in 1950 and his M.A. degree from Columbia University in 
June, 1951. He comes to The Hill as a member of the history 
department, 
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Michael F, G. Morris attended The Phillips Exeter Academy 
and the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. Following grad- 
uation from the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, where 
he specialized in portrait painting, he became a member of the 
staff of the Academy. Mr. Morris joins The Hill as a member of 
the humanities department, in charge of pictures and exhibits 
in the library. 

George J. Presley was graduated from Stanford University 
with an A.B. degree in 1950 and received an M.A. in physical 
education from the same University in June, 1951. He comes 
to The Hill as a member of the English department. 





J. Halsey Gulick, Headmaster of Proctor Academy, Andover, 
N. H., has announced the appointments of Mr. and Mrs, Spencer 
V. Wright of Middlebury, Vt., to the faculty. Mr. Wright, who 
is the son of Stan Wright, Director of Admissions at Middlebury 
College, received his degree at Middlebury College in 1949. At 
Proctor he will coach football and teach mathematics. Mrs. 
Wright received her A.B. from Vassar College in 1948 and will 
join the staff as a remedial reading teacher. Mr. and Mrs. Wright 
were formerly instructors at Boys’ Home in Covington, Va. 

Lyle H. Farrell, Assistant Headmaster and director of re- 
medial reading at Proctor Academy, has been serving as Chair- 
man of the Steering Committee of the 3rd Annual Reading 
Conference of the New England Reading Association. The 
conference was held on October 2 and 3 at Wentworth-by-the 
Sea, in Portsmouth, N. H. 





The Morristown School, Morristown, N. J., has appointed 
two new faculty members. Clarence Grant, a graduate of the 
University of New Hampshire, will teach biology, chemistry, 
and physics and will coach track. Benjamin Klimezak, a grad- 
uate of Yale University, will teach upper school mathematics 
and general science and will assist athletic director John Burke 
in the intramural sports program. 

Mr. Burke has resumed his coaching of varsity football 
this year. Norton Tupper, who coached football last year, was 
called to active duty with the army in May. 





Lloyd B. Tuttle has been appointed organist and choirmaster 
at St. Bernard’s School, Gladstone, N. J. Mr. Tuttle recently 
earned his Bachelor of Music degree at the Yale University 
Music School. During his course of study at Yale he served as 
organist and choirmaster at the Westville Congregational Church, 
Conn. Mr. Tuttle’s wife, who is a graduate of Wesley College, 
Dover, Delaware, will be the school librarian. 

John Durward is the new head of the English department. 
He received his A.B. from Wesleyan, and his M.A, from New 
York University. He taught English at New York University 
from 1946-1951. 

Perley H. Pease, the new head of the science department, is 
a graduate of New Hampshire University, where he received a 
B.S. and M.Ed. He has had extensive training experience in 
high schools in New Hampshire and Connecticut. 





Dr. John F. Gummere, Headmaster of The William Penn 
Charter School, Philadelphia, announces the following ap- 
pointments to the faculty for the coming year. D. Colleen 
Johnson, for Junior School music; Mrs. Frederick C. Schulze, 
for second grade; and W. Raymond Evans, Jr., 44, for middle 
school mathematics and assistant coach of basketball. 

Miss Johnson, who comes to Penn Charter from Westtown 
School, is a graduate of Lindenwold College, and has a master’s 
degree in music from Oberlin Conservatory of Music. 

Mrs. Schulze, who formerly taught in the North Wales 
School District and also in Hatfield, is a graduate of the Illman 
Training School. 


Mr. Evans, who holds a B.S. and M.S, from Dartmouth 
College, has been doing research work on a Navy contract at 
that college. 





Two new instructors have joined the Upper School faculty of 
Moses Brown School, Providence, R. I., this fall. John A, 
Oneal, a graduate of Yale in 1920, and a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa, will teach mathematics. Mr. Oneal has taught at Rutgers 
Preparatory School for the past four years. 

Renewing an earlier connection with Moses Brown School 
while he was an undergraduate at Brown University and an 
assistant in sports, Walter E. Jansen, Brown ’43, has joined the 
staff as instructor in English and assisting coach of football. 
Mr. Jansen is a former teacher at Admiral Farragut Academy. 





The Riverdale Country School for Boys, Riverdale, New 
York City, has opened with six new members added to its faculty 
and staff, 

Arne H. Gronningsater, who has taught at Lawrenceville 
for several years, has come to Riverdale to teach English in the 
Upper School. Mr. Gronningsater is the holder of B.A. and M.A, 
degrees from Columbia University. Russell A. Ames, who re- 
ceived his A.B. from Harvard last spring, will teach music, and 
direct the school glee club. Ralph E, Knowles has joined the 
Lower School faculty, where he will direct the tutoring and 
athletic programs. Mr. Knowles received his B.S, last spring 
from Springfield College. 

Other additions to the staff are Edmund S, Curran, A.B., 
Syracuse University, 1951, who has joined the athletic de- 
partment, Mrs. Rachel N. Haydn, A.B. Vassar, 1930, and B.S. 
Columbia University Library School, 1932, who will serve as 
school librarian. 





The Very Rev. Dom Aelred Graham, O.S.B., prior of Ports- 
mouth Priory, Portsmouth, R. I., has appointed the Reverend 
Dom Aelred Wall, O.S.B., headmaster of Portsmouth Priory 
School. Dom Aelred, an alumnus of the school, has been associate 
headmaster since 1949, 

Additional faculty appointments are: Frank Cordero, A.B., 
University of Wisconsin and M.A. Columbia Teacher’s College, 
as Spanish instructor in the modern languages department. 
Rudolph Treo, M.A., University of Florence, as French in- 
structor in the modern languages department. Norman Marcoux, 
A.B., Brown University, instructor in the mathematics de- 
partment. 





It has been announced by E. Laurence Springer, headmaster 
of Pingry School, Elizabeth, N. J., that Edmund A, Le Fevre 
has replaced Roy S, Penner as an instructor in the English de- 
partment for the year 1951-52, Mr, Le Fevre was graduated from 
the Allendale Country Day School, Rochester, N. Y., in 1942, 
and from Hamilton College in 1947, having been elected a member 
of Phi Beta Kappa. He was a student at the Graduate College of 
Princeton University from September, 1947 until October, 1949, 
when he received a Master of Arts degree in English. For the 
past year and a half, he has been teaching English at the Allendale 
School, Rochester. 

Roy R. Shrewsbury, guidance director and mathematics 
teacher at Pingry School, has been appointed a director of the 
Bureau of Research of the Secondary Education Board. The 
term will be for two years. 





William A. Buell, graduate of St. George’s School, Middle- 
town, R. I., in 1914 and now Headmaster, was ordained as 
Deacon in the Episcopal Church on September 29, 1951, in the 
School Chapel. The Right Rev. Granville Gaylord Bennett, D.D., 
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Bishop of Rhode Island and president of the school’s board of 
trustees, officiated at the ordination ceremonies. 

During the summer J. Halsey Smith succeeded Henry W. 
Schereschewsky as Treasurer of St. George’s School, Middletown, 
R. I. Mr. Smith comes from the Storm King School at Cornwall- 
on-Hudson, where he served in the same capacity for twenty-one 
years. He is a native of New York and before going to Storm 
King was a senior accountant for the accounting and tax firm 
of Robinson, Furman and Murphy. 

Four new men joined the faculty of St. George’s School in 
September, and another will arrive in time for the winter term. 

Chauncey H. Beasley, former Headmaster of St. Michael’s 
School, Newport, will assist in the Latin department. 

Lyall Dean, a graduate of Deerfield Academy and Union 
College and formerly a master at University School in Cleveland, 
comes to head the mathematics department. Mr. Dean has 
completed his work for a master’s degree at Columbia. 

From Australia comes the Rev. William H. C. Hyde to 
serve as Assistant Chaplain and during the autumn term to be 
in charge of chapel services and sacred studies. Mr. Hyde is a 
graduate of Caius College and of Westcott House, the Theological 
School at Cambridge, from which he was graduated in 1939, 
when he was ordained as Deacon. He was curate of St. Peter’s 
in Hersham for four years following his ordination, and then 
served four years as Chaplain in a British Airborne Division 
in the Middle East. 

The Rev. Harold G. Forster, who was at St. George’s from 
February until June 1950, after which he returned to his former 
post at Shrewsbury School in England, comes back to St. George’s 
as Chaplain to assume his new duties with the opening of the 
winter term. 

Peter F. Rothermel IV, new head coach of football and 
member of the English department, comes to St. George’s from 
Gilman School in Baltimore. 





At St. Paul’s School, Concord, N.H., the addition of 
the following new masters to the faculty has been announced by 
Henry C. Kittredge, Rector. 

Dr. James L, Allison, of Rochester, Ind., teaches English. 
Dr. Allison is a graduate, summa cum laude, of Northwestern 
University, where he was elected to Phi Beta Kappa. He con- 
tinued his studies at Harvard, where he received the degree of 
Ph.D., and where he also served as a Teaching Fellow and Tutor. 
Before coming to St. Paul’s, Dr. Allison was Assistant Professor of 
English at Mary Washington College in Virginia. 

Alexander Flash, of Chatham, Mass., teaches mathematics. 
Mr. Flash is a former student of Kimball Union, and a graduate 
of Exeter and Harvard. 

The Rev. Otho S. Hoofnagle, of Montclair, N. J., teaches 
sacred studies. Mr. Hoofnagle is a graduate of Albright College, 
who has pursued his religious studies at General and Union 
Theological Seminaries, and Columbia University. He was a 
member of the faculty at St. Paul’s from 1940-1948, with a year of 
absence doing social work in New York City. Mr. Hoofnagle 
returns to the school from St. John’s Church, Montclair, N. J. 

Frank K. Perkins, Jr., of Newton, Mass., teaches English. 
Mr. Perkins is a graduate of Newton High School and Harvard. 

Marshall G. Pratt, of Auburndale, Mass., teaches math- 
ematics and English. Mr. Pratt is a graduate of Malden High 
School and of Harvard. He has taught mathematics at the Tenney 
School and at Rumsey Hall; he comes to St. Paul’s after two 
years at the Emerson School in Exeter. 

John L. Sanborn, of Kingston, N. H., teaches mathematics. 
Mr. Sanborn is a graduate of the University of New Hampshire. 
Prior to coming to St. Paul’s he has been teaching at the Henniker 
High School. 





The Rev. Robert L. Zell, of Albany, N. Y., teaches sacred 
studies. A graduate of the Maine School and Carroll College, 
Mr. Zell earned his degree of B.D. at Nashatah House. He has 
served as curate not only at the Church of the Ascension, Albany, 
N. Y., but also in British parishes. Mr. Zell comes to St. Paul’s 
from St. Augustine’s Chapel in New York. 





The Loomis School in Windsor, Conn., has increased its 
faculty by two this year in the appointment of seven instructors 
to replace five who retired or resigned at the end of the last 
school year. 

Edward Flaccus, a graduate of Haverford College, comes to 
Loomis to teach science and to assist in coaching first team 
soccer. Mr. Flaccus has taught at the High Mowing School in 
Wilton, N. H., and has spent the past year studying at the 
University of New Hampshire, where he received the degree of 
Master of Science. 

Alan Houghton, himself a graduate of Loomis, returns to 
teach Latin and Greek. Mr. Houghton earned his bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees at Harvard University, and is now working 
toward his Ph.D. in the classics at Columbia. He comes to 
Loomis from Groton School, where he has taught for the last 
five years, 

Frank E. House, III, a graduate of Pomfret and of Yale 
University, is the newest addition to the English department. 
Mr. House has done graduate work at Harvard University and 
the University of Vienna, and has taught for two years at the 
Hotchkiss School. He has almost completed the requirements 
for the Master of Arts degree at Yale. 

A graduate of Phillips Exeter Academy and of Kenyon 
College, Peyton M. Pitney comes to Loomis to teach math- 
ematics and to assist in the intramural athletic program. 

Mr. and Mrs. Randolph Sailer both fill places on the Loomis 
faculty this year. Mr. Sailer, who will teach the senior ethics 
course and help with psychological counselling, is a graduate 
of Princeton University and has done graduate work at Col- 
umbia. Mrs. Sailer is a graduate of Smith College and holds 
the master’s degree from Columbia. She is teaching Latin. The 
Sailers have recently returned from China, where they had 
held positions on the faculty of Yenching University since 1923. 

Ben F. Stoltsfus, a graduate of Western Reserve Academy 
and of Amherst College, comes to Loomis from Springfield 
College, where he received the degree of Master of Education 
last June. Mr. Stoltsfus will teach French and coach first team 
soccer, 





Two new masters have been appointed to the faculty of 
Tilton School, Tilton, N. H., according to announcement made 
by Dr. J. Rolland Crompton, Headmaster: 

Ambrose A. Saindon, a graduate of Bowdoin and Middlebury 
College, who will teach in the modern language department and 
direct the musical organizations of the school, and George S. 
Nevens, Jr., a graduate of Bowdoin and the University of 
Vermont, who will teach history and assist in the athletic and 
dramatic programs, 





The board of trustees of Berkshire School, Sheffield, Mass., 
has announced the appointment of John F. Godman as head- 
master, succeeding Delano de Windt, who retired on July 1. Mr. 
Godman has been headmaster of Germantown Academy in 


Philadelphia. 





Dr. Paul R. Chesebro was installed as the fourth headmaster 
of The Hun School of Princeton, N. J.,on June 1, 1951. The in- 
duction ceremony was combined with the regular Hun School 
Commencement. The guest speakers were Governor Alfred E. 
Driscoll of New Jersey, President Harold W. Dodds of Princeton 
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University, and Mr. Eugene S. Wilson, Director of Admissions of 
Amherst College. Dr. Chesebro is a graduate of Amherst and 
did his graduate work at Princeton. He has been connected with 
The Hun School as a teacher, Assistant Headmaster, and Trustee 
for twenty years. 

Dr. Chesebro has appointed four new members to the faculty 
of The Hun School. 

Dr. Robert E. Butler has been named head of the English 
department. He is a graduate of Wesleyan University and re- 
ceived his doctor’s degree from Rutgers University. He has 
taught at the University of Connecticut and Rutgers. 

Dr. Erna Fankhauser, the first woman teacher at Princeton 
University, will teach Latin and German. She is a graduate of 
the University of Berne in Switzerland and has taught at the 
Westminister Choir College in Princeton. Her husband, Prof. 
Gerhart Fankhauser, is a leading biologist. 

Wilbur Russell will teach art, music, and religion. He is a 
graduate of the Westminister Choir College, and is the choir 
master of a large New York church. Mr. Russell will be a resi- 
dent master. 

ElJis Willard has been appointed director of athletics and 
housemaster. He is a graduate of Temple University. Mr. 
Willard will be head football coach. For the past three years he 
has been Director of Recreation of the Princeton Y.M.C.A, 





Acting Headmaster of Blair Academy, Blairstown, N. J., 
is Dr. Ira A. Flinner, for twenty-six years headmaster and director 
of the Lake Placid Education Foundation. 

The nine new appointments to the faculty of Blair Academy 
are as follows: 

The Rev. W. Stanley Gould (B.S. College of Wooster, B.D. 
McCormick Theological Seminary, M.A. Columbia University) 
was on the faculty of Ewing Christian College, Allahabad, U. P., 
India, from 1932 to 1947. He comes to Blair as chaplain and 
director of Christian education from Alabama College, Mon- 
tevallo, Ala., where he was an associate professor. 

A Blair alumnus, Arthur A. Richmond, III, (B.A. Williams 
College, M.A. and Ph.D. Yale University), of the class of 1938 
is now serving as director of alumni and public relations. He 
replaces John Kempf, who resigned to accept a position in the 
language department at Lawrenceville. Dr. Richmond is also 
teaching a course in American history. 

Anthony Sporborg (B.A. Middlebury College, M.A. New 
York University) is a member of the history department and an 
assistant football coach. 

John R. Crowley (B.A. Princeton University) taught at 
Wooster, Mercersburg and Lawrenceville. At Blair he is teaching 
Latin and will coach tennis. 

Leon H. Baxter, a graduate of the Massachusetts School of 
Art, is in charge of the Academy’s industrial arts program. The 
author of several works on handcrafts, he has taught at Western 
Reserve Academy, Pawling School, Proctor Academy, Williston 
and Northwood School. 

Richard K. Dorn (B.A. Haverford College, M.A. Columbia 
University) is teaching English. He comes to Blair from Harris- 
burg Academy. 

Franklin C. Ketler, Jr., (B.A. Grove City College, M.A. 
University of Pennsylvania) holds a combination position in 
English and science. He comes to Blair from Milford (Delaware) 
High School. 


Richard E. Warren (B.A. Kenyon College) is teaching lower 
school subjects. 

Mrs. Wells Brock (B.S. Boston University), wife of the head 
of the history department, is in charge of the remedial reading 
program, 


The following additions to the faculty at the Southern 
Arizona School For Boys, Tucson, Ariz., have been an- 
nounced by Russell B. Fairgrieve, headmaster. Herbert I. But- 
rick, Jr., formerly chairman of the Latin department at the 
Loomis School, will teach Latin and history at SAS. Mr. Butrick 
is a graduate of Brown University. He taught Latin at Groton 
School before joining the Loomis staff. Charles E. Johnson, 
Jr., Raleigh, N. C., who received his A.B. at North Carolina in 
1943, will head the Spanish department. Mr. Johnson comes to 
SAS from the Hun School. David L. Green, Essex Fells, N. J., 
will come to SAS for his first teaching assignment this fall. Mr. 
Green will teach English and history. He received his A.B. 
degree from Princeton last June. 





Brunswick School, Greenwich, Conn., is celebrating its 
fiftieth anniversary. The school opened in 1902 under the leader- 
ship of George E. Carmichael, who remained as Headmaster of 
Brunswick for the next thirty-one years. Mr. Carmichael is 
now Headmaster Emeritus of Brunswick. 

Three new masters have been added to the faculty. Robert 
Warren, a graduateof Swarthmore, will have chargeof eighth grade 
classes and will assist in soccer. William Healy, a graduate of 
Julliard School and New York University, will have charge of 
music; and Joseph Kozalka, a graduate of New Britain State Col- 
lege, will have charge of shop work and instruction in mechanical 
drawing. Mr. Koszalka will also assist in coaching varsity sports. 





Edward W. Eames, Headmaster of Governor Dummer 
Academy, South Byfield, Mass., announces the appointment 
of six new members to the faculty this year. 

John A. Bright, of Lawrenceville School and Princeton, will 
teach English and coach wrestling. 

Alan P. Clark, also a graduate of Princeton, where he was a 
member of the varsity football team, will teach general science 
and mechanical drawing. 

George E. Duffy, II, was graduated from Governor Dummer 
and Dartmouth, and did graduate work at Boston University. 
At Governor Dummer he will teach English. 

Victor A. Rizzi, who will teach civics at the Academy, is 
another graduate of Princeton. 

Christopher G, Stoneman comes from St. Andrews, Guernsey, 
Channel Islands. A graduate of Cambridge University in 
England, he has taught in two English schools, Windlesham and 
Nevill Holt. Here he will teach French. 

David M. Williams, who will teach social studies, was grad- 
uated from Franklin and Marshall College and has done graduate 
work at the University of Pennsylvania. 





Headmaster Charles W. Bradlee, Pebble Hill School, 
Dewitt, N. Y., has announced the appointment of three new 
masters. They are: 

John H. Talley, who will teach elementary subjects and assist 
with the Middle School sports program, Mr. Talley graduated 
from Hamilton College in 1950. 

David H. Littlefield, who will teach English and history in 
the Upper School. Mr. Littlefield is a resident of Reading, Mass., 
and a graduate of Harvard University, from which he received 
his A.B. degree in 1948. Mr. Littlefield will also assist with 
junior varsity sports at Pebble Hill. 

Ralph W. Hitchcock, who will teach mathematics and science 
in the Upper School. Mr. Hitchcock is a resident of Waltham, 
Mass., and a graduate of Boston University, from which he re- 
ceived his B.S, degree in 1950. He also studied at the Lowell Tex- 
tile Institute. Last year Mr. Hitchcock taught at the Chester 
High School, Chester, Vt. He will also assist with junior varsity 
sports at Pebble Hill, 
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The faculty at Kent School, Kent, Conn., has been increased 
by the addition of five new men. They are Lane W. Barton, Jr., 
Stephen G. Kurtz, Willoughby Newton, George Semler II, and 
the Rev. Daniel G. Thomas. 

Mr. Barton, a graduate of Kent (1944) and of Harvard (1950), 
has joined the classical languages department and will teach 
Latin to the second form (eighth grade). He will also help in the 
coaching of football, hockey and crew. 

Mr. Kurtz, who received an A.B. from Princeton in 1947 and 
an M.A, from the University of Pennsylvania in 1951, has been 
assigned to teach history to members of the second and fourth 
forms. Mr. Kurtz will help in the school’s athletic program. 

Mr. Newton graduated from the University of Virginia in 1949 
and then studied for two years at Cambridge University in 
England on a duPont Foundation Scholarship. Mr. Newton will 
teach English and help in the school’s new tutorial reading 
program. 

Mr, Semler, who received his A.B. and M.A. from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, is a specialist in modern languages. He 
will teach French and Spanish at Kent, as well as participating 
in extra-curricular activities and athletics. 

Father Thomas, ordained by the Church of England, is a 
graduate of Merton College, Oxford, and of the School of Ad- 
vanced Studies there. He has been a chaplain in the Royal Navy 
and an instructor at Victoria College, Jersey, England. Father 
Thomas will teach English at Kent as well as assist the school’s 
chaplain, the Rev. Samuel E. West, Jr. 

One master has left Kent. Richard M. Baker, formerly 
instructor in French and Latin, has accepted a position at the 
Montclair Academy, Montclair, N. J. 





St. Andrew's School, Middletown, Del., announces three 
changes in its faculty for the current year. In June, 1951, Com- 
mander John N. MacInnes, USNR, Assistant Headmaster of 
the school and head of the mathematics department, was called 
back to active duty. William H. Cameron, head of the school’s 
English department, has assumed the title of Acting Assistant 
Headmaster while continuing to teach his regular English courses. 
To replace Mr. MacInnes in mathematics the services of a St. 
Andrew’s alumnus, Davis Alexander Washburn, have been 
obtained. Mr. Washburn obtained his B.A. in 1947 from the 
University of Pennsylvania. He comes to St. Andrew’s from The 
Mercersburg Academy, where he has taught for the past four 
years. 

In August, 1951, W. Lewis Fleming, head of the school’s 
French department, left for France on a year’s sabbatical leave. 
Robert Frank Sisler has come from a year’s teaching at Cranbrook 
School to teach French and Spanish until Mr. Fleming returns. 
Mr. Sisler holds the degrees of B.A. and M.A. from New York 
University and has also done graduate work in French there 
towards a doctorate. 





The trustees of Salisbury School, Salisbury, Conn., have 
announced the appointment of Lawrence C, Lightner as Director 
of The Salisbury Summer School of Reading and English. Mr. 
Lightner succeeds Harold H. Corbin, Jr., former head of the 
English department at Salisbury School and founder of the 
Salisbury Summer School, who has this fall assumed the position 
of Headmaster at the Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, III. 

Mr. Lightner is in charge of the reading services at the Morris- 
town Public Schools and has been associated with the Salisbury 
Summer School of Reading and English as curriculum director 
since the founding of the school in 1946. He also served as as- 
sistant director during the 1951 session and has been responsible 
for the development of the testing program. 

Assisting Mr. Lightner as associate director will be Jeffrey 
P, Walker, a member of the faculty of Salisbury School. Mr. 


Walker served as assistant director of the Summer School in 
1947 and has continued his association with it as business man- 
ager. Under the new administration Mr. Walker will assume the 
promotional and enrollment responsibilities. 





St. James School, St. James, Md., has six new staff members 
this year. The Rev. Beverly B. Lamb of Merrimac, Mass., is the 
new chaplain. Father Lamb, who received his B.D. degree at 
Shortal Seminary in Wisconsin, will be in charge of all sacred 
studies, 

We-' Dochtermann, who has taught at the Taconic School 
and at tne Edgewood School in Connecticut, is the head of the 
science department. Mr. Dochtermann will teach chemistry, 
physics, and general science. 

Robert E. Kinsley, a graduate of Pratt Institute and of 
Columbia Teachers College, is teaching art in both the lower and 
upper schools, 

William Berner, who received his B.S. degree in education 
from the University of Virginia, is teaching history. 

Johnston Slaughter, a graduate of Washington and Lee 
University, is teaching English. 

Virginia E. Woodruff is the resident nurse this year. Miss 
Woodruff trained at the Massachusetts General Hospital School 
of Nursing and has been in residence at the Blair Academy in 
Blairstown, N. J., and at the Darrow School in Lebanon, N. Y. 





At Pomfret School, Pomfret, Conn., David C. Twichell, 
who has been a member of the faculty since 1949, is the new 
headmaster, succeeding Dexter K. Strong, who now heads the 
Lakeside School in Seattle, Wash. Mr. Twichell, a Williams 
graduate, class of 1941, served five years of overseas duty in the 
Navy, and, while doing graduate work at Yale, was assistant 
to Dean DeVane. 

New appointments to the Pomfret faculty include: William 
H. Crawford, Jr., as Chaplain; Marcel J. Marcotte of Western 
Reserve University as head of the French department, succeeding 
Philip A. Toomey, who resigned to take up a post with the 
government; Wyatt Garfield, who returns to teach English after 
a year of graduate study; Robert A. Lazear of Ohio Wesleyan and 
Ohio State universities, who succeeds H. Benson Rockwell as 
head of the history department, Mr. Rockwell going on to 
Harvard for graduate work. Charles D. Cole, instructor of art, 
replaces Robert Malone; Joseph K. Milnor, history, succeeds 
David D. Henry, Mr. Henry taking graduate work at Harvard 
and acting as assistant to the chairman on the Committee of 
Admission; David W. Brown succeeds Robert S. Brawley as 
head of the music department, Mr. Brawley returning to Yale for 
further study in music; and Philip Kishel, Jr., of the University 
of Connecticut, who assists Mr. Twichell in teaching biology. 
Mrs. Helen H. Dentler is the new school librarian replacing Mrs. 
David D. Henry. 





Additions to this year’s staff at The Woodstock Country 
School, Woodstock, Vt., are: Spottiswoode Randolph, a grad- 
uate of Annapolis, who will teach physics, geometry, and general 
science; Priscilla Baird, teacher of art and French; and Curtis 
Hinckley, recently graduated from Yale, who teaches chemistry, 
zoology, and biology. Mr. Randolph and Miss Baird were 
formerly at The Hickory Ridge School. 

United States history and the courses in Spanish are in the 
hands of Clark Vaughan of Haverford. Polly Vaughan, R.N., is 
in charge of the infirmary. The director of athletics is Wendell 
Cameron. Mrs. Elizabeth D. Dunker, teacher of music, has been 
appointed Controller and Treasurer. 
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Among the new men appointed to the faculty at Valley Forge 
Military Academy, Wayne, Pa., were Captain Ralph L. 
Perkins, instructor in mathematics; Lieutenants Joseph J. Esrey, 
Jr., Stuart T. Cooke, Philip E. Harbach, and Fred A. Thompson, 
instructors in English; Lt. Ralph D. Stampone, instructor in 
French; Major Eric J. Barber, instructor in general science; 
Lt. Albert J. Mazur, director of the reading clinic; Lt. Joseph D. 
Dubuque, instructor in English and political science in the 
Junior College; and Lt. Leon E. Drummond, instructor in bus- 
iness administration to succeed Major Hetes in the Junior College. 





Three new teachers have joined the faculty of The Millbrook 
School for Boys, Millbrook, N. Y. John T. Mallan, Jr., 
graduated from Scarsdale High School in 1945, He was admitted 
to Colgate July 2, 1945, and after two years of war service re- 
entered in September, 1947, subsequently receiving his A.B. 
degree in June, 1950. After his graduation from Colgate and be- 
fore coming to Millbrook, Mr. Mallan took a graduate course at 
Columbia, and during the past academic year taught history and 
coached athletics at the Hudson Falls High School in Hudson 
Falls, N. Y. 

Robert John Jones graduated from North Quincy High 
School in 1941. He was a member of the Harvard graduating 
class of 1947, and subsequently studied for a year at the Boston 
University Graduate School of Education. For six months he 
taught mathematics at the Veterans’ School in the High School 
of Commerce in Boston, and for the past three years has been a 
member of the faculty as well as head coach of varsity football 
and base ball at the Cambridge School in Weston, Mass. 

George LaBalme, an apprentice teacher in the English de- 


partment, is a graduate of Hotchkiss School and of Kenyon 
College in Gambier, Ohio. 





John Kinnane has joined the faculty at Maine Central 
Institute, Pittsfield, Maine, as instructor of English. Mr. Kin- 
nane formerly was a tutor at Liverpool University, Liverpool, 
England, and also had tutorial experience under the French lycée 
system in Paris while a student at the Sorbonne. His most re- 
cent teaching experience was at Cony High School, Augusta, 
Maine, where he served approximately a half year after his arrival 
in the United States last October. Mr. Kinnane is a graduate of 
Liverpool University, from which he received the degree B.A. 
with first class honors; he also attended the Sorbonne for one 
year. 


Edward R. Stanley has been appointed executive secretary 
of the Maine Central Institute Alumni Association. Mr. Stanley’s 
appointment marks the first time the school has employed a 
full-time alumni officer. He will continue to serve MCI as director 
of publicity, a position which he has held since 1941. Mr. Stanley 
was graduated from Bates College in 1939 and has done graduate 
work at the University of New Hampshire. He has been a member 
of the MCI faculty from 1939 to 1951, when he resigned to accept 
his new position. 





Gaston Hamory has joined the faculty and staff of Kimball 
Union Academy, Meriden, N. H. Mr. Hamory comes to 
Kimball Union from Budapest, Hungary, where he was graduated 
from the Hungarian Military College. After several years in the 
army, Mr. Hamory was returned to the Royal Hungarian Uni- 
versity for Technology and Economical Science for graduate 
study, and he received a degree in mechanical engineering. Mr. 
Hamory will teach first-year German and will give instruction 
in fencing and horseback-riding. 


Daniel D. Olivier is the only new member of the faculty at 
Woodberry Forest School in Madison County, Va., this year. 
Mr. Olivier, who has his A.B. degree from Haverford College, 
has taught French and Spanish for three years at Chatham Hall 
in Chatham, Va. He spent two summers at Middlebury College 
in the French School, and teaches both French and Spanish at 
Woodberry Forest. He will also coach soccer. Mrs. Olivier, the 
former Ellen Harriman, was a member of the English department 
at Chatham Hall for three years, where she was also the dramatic 
coach. She has her A.B. from Bryn Mawr. 

Mr. Olivier replaces Blair C. Gammon, who has been at 
Woodberry Forest for three years as master in Spanish and 
member of the school coaching staff. Mr. Gammon has resigned 
to go into business. 





At the first meeting of the faculty of the Pennington School, 
Pennington, N. J., Ira S. Pimm, D.D., Head Master, announced 
the following new appointments for the current school year. 

The Rev. Sprigg Harwood comes to Pennington as a member 
of the English department. A former president of Westminster 
College in Texas, Mr. Harwood went to Lucknow, India, as 
professor of English in the Lucknow Christian College of the 
Methodist Church. He has also taught in the Anglo-Chinese 
School of Penang. Mr, Harwood received his S.T.B. from West- 
minster Theological Seminary, an A.B. from Western Maryland 
and his M.A. from Southern Methodist. He is currently doing 
part-time work toward his doctorate at Rutgers. 

Paul H. G. Rotermund, Rutgers, 1947, has been appointed 
head of the Lower School. 

Laura N. Stauffer, A.B., M.A., Temple University, will be in 
charge of the remedial reading program. Mrs, Stauffer was 
reading clinician for two terms at the Reading Clinic Laboratory 
School] at Temple and served a year as director of the language 
arts program at the Woods School, Langhorne, Pa. 

E. Laurence Piersol has been named head of the science 
department. A graduate of Ursinus College, Mr. Piersol taught 
science last year at the East Mauch Chunk High School, East 
Mauch Chunk, Pa. 

Edward A. Orosz will teach mechanical drawing and supervise 
the crafts work. 

The new business manager for the school is Robert E. Faulk- 
ender. Mr, Faulkender has his B.S. in economics from Franklin 
and Marshall and his M.A. from the University of Pittsburgh, 
where he is also working for his doctorate. He taught economics, 
money and banking at the University of Pittsburgh for five years. 





Three additions to the staff at Vermont Academy, Saxtons 
River, Vt., have been made this year: James Gregg, instructor in 
mathematics; Charles Phillips, instructor in American history; 
and Hugh C. Barron, assistant superintendent of buildings and 
grounds. Mr. Gregg is a recent graduate of Dartmouth College. 
He will also coach varsity hockey and assist in other sports. Mr. 
Phillips is a graduate of Harvard University in 1950; he received 
his M.A. from the Harvard Graduate School of Education last 
June. He will have charge of the stamp club and assist in outing 
club activities. Mr. Barron was on the staff of the Choate School 
for thirteen years, serving as soccer and track coach, as well as 
handling administrative duties. 





Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Del., reports that the 
following men and women have been appointed as new members 
of the faculty. 

Arthur H. Christmann (B.S. and M.A., Columbia; S.M.D., 
School of Sacred Music, Union Theological Seminary; Associate 
in American Guild of Organists) will be head of the music de- 
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partment. He has had extensive experience at Riverdale Country 
School, Stuyvesant High School, Julliard School of Music, 
Columbia University, and Iowa State Teachers College. 

Robert W. Thayer (graduate of Pomfret School; A.B. and 
M.A., Trinity College) will head the English department. He has 
spent two years teaching freshman English at Trinity College and 
sixteen years teaching at Pomfret, Avon, Cranbrook, and Trinity 
Schoo] (New York City). 

Calvin L. Bourgeault (B.S. in music, Temple University) 
will be assistant in the music department. He has taught at 
Jenkintown High School and Germantown Friends School. 

Mary M. Coleman (B.A. in fine arts, Delaware) will assist 
Miss Souther in the art department. 

J. Emerson Coulter (A.B., Columbia; two and one-half years 
at the U.S. Merchant Marine Academy) will teach fourth grade 
English and help out in several extra-curricular activities in the 
Middle School. 

Oliver W. Crichton (Bishop’s College School, Quebec; A.B., 
Harvard; graduate study at Syracuse and Rocky Mountain 
Biological Laboratory; four years’ service as instructor in U.S. 
Air Force) will teach sixth grade mathematics, general science, 
and biology. He will also have charge of the sixth grade home 
room. Mr. Crichton has taught for six years at Pebble Hill School. 

Robert R. Irving ( The William Penn Charter School; A.B., 
University of Pennsylvania) will teach fifth grade English and 
help with the athletic program. 

Marilyn L. O’Neill (Garrison Forest School; B.S., Bouve- 
Boston School of Physical Education, Tufts College) will be 
assistant in girls’ sports in the physical education department. 
She has taught in several schools, including Milton Academy and 
Simmons College. 

Joan Underwood (Tower Hill School; A.B., Connecticut 
College for Women) will be assistant in the kindergarten and 
will help with girls’ sports. 





New faculty appointments at Milton Academy, Milton, 
Mass., are as follows: Standish Deake, graduate of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, will teach chemistry. Mr. Deake was 
formerly on the Milton faculty, but has recently been teaching at 
Woodstock Country School, Woodstock, Vt. Theodore Wells, 
graduate of Harvard, comes from Exeter to teach Latin. Dana 
Ripley, graduate of Bowdoin and Middlebury and former Ful- 
bright Scholar to France, will teach French. Kenneth White, 
graduate of Penn State and Middlebury, will teach French and 
mathematics. Like Mr. Ripley, he was a Fulbright Scholar to 
France. 

F. Allen Sherk, housemaster and teacher of history at Milton 
Academy, is chairman of the Youth Exchange Plan of the English- 
Speaking Union, which was started five years ago. 

The primary objective of the Plan is to interchange top-notch 
British and American youths, giving them a real opportunity to 
see each other in everyday life, in the hope that the understanding 
thus gained will bear fruit when they reach positions of leader- 
ship. It is hoped that in 1952 enough funds can be raised to make 
it possible to launch a similar — but separate — exchange for 
girls. It is also hoped that eventually it will be possible for each 
major English-Speaking Union branch to send a representative 
and for the smaller branches to sponsor an exchange jointly. 





Dana W. Niswender, English teacher at Horrace Mann 
School, New York City, is the recipient of a Fulbright Award 
and has joined the English faculty of Athens College, Athens, 
Greece, for one year. He has been granted a year’s leave of 
absence from Horace Mann. 

He is a graduate of Kenyon College and holds M.A. degrees 
from Ohio State and Teachers College, Columbia University. 
He has done graduate work at the University of Chicago, the 





University of Illinois, and at Harvard. He became associated 
with Horace Mann in 1946, after having been an English teacher 
at Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, Ill., for twenty years. 





New members of the faculty at Allendale School, Rochester, 
N. Y., include Mrs. Moir, formerly a teacher at the Lake Forest 
Day School, who will be in charge of the third grade; Ronald 
Moir, a graduate of Williams, who will teach English in the Up- 
per School; James Bradley, a University of Rochester graduate, 
who will teach history at the upper level, and Warren Crandell, 
who will be in charge of shop work and the new automobile 
driving course, 





The board of trustees of Croydon Hall Academy, Atlantic 
Highlands, N. J., has announced the following appointments 
for the school year 1951-52. William E. Coleman has been chosen 
as Dean, and Esther K. Cavanagh as Registrar and Treasurer. 
John J. Hunter is Assistant to the Headmaster. Nina Fields 
is the remedial reading instructor and coordinator of testing. 
Elizabeth Mumford is supervisor of the primary department, 
The school nurse is Victoria Sulka; the school physician is Dr. 
Marc Krohn. 

Four new masters have joined the faculty this September. 
The new members bring the total number of the faculty to four- 
teen. Robert F. Shields, teacher of English and the dramatic 
coach, is a graduate of Rhode Island College of Education. He 
attended Boston University and is pursuing graduate work at 
Breadloaf School of Middlebury College. Previously he taught 
at Manville School, R. I., and was director and originator of a 
youth center at that location. Chester F. Tennenbaum, teacher 
of the lower school, is a graduate of City College of New York, 
with the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education and of 
Business Administration. Arthur Hoey is a graduate of Prov- 
idence College with the degree of Bachelor of Arts. He was 
medical director of a summer camp. Mr. Hoey is the senior 
athletic director. Paul F, Landers is a graduate of Northeastern 
University, who has pursued graduate work at Boston College. 





Henry B. Poor, for eleven years on the faculty at Deerfield 
Academy and assistant to Frank L. Boyden from 1945 to 1951, 
arrived in July at the Fountain Valley School, Colorado 
Springs, Colo., to assume his duties as the school’s new head- 
master. Succeeding Francis M. Froelicher, who resigned in 
December 1950 because of ill health, Mr. Poor retains sub- 
stantially the same faculty that was at the school last year. A 
new teacher is Frederick W. Berg, who comes to Fountain Valley 
to replace Robert W. Remick, who, in turn, has gone on to 
Harvard for graduate study under the G.I. Bill. Mr. Berg, 
Lawrenceville, ’43, and Yale, ’50, taught at Lawrenceville last 
year after attending the summer language school at Middlebury, 
Vt. At Fountain Valley he teaches Spanish and history, and is 
active in the athletic program. 

It was with deep sorrow that Fountain Valley learned last 
summer of the death of Douglas Bradlee, who was killed in action 
in Korea on June 3. Mr. Bradlee, a graduate of St. Mark’s and 
Harvard, had taught at the school from September to December, 
1950. He was, despite his very brief experience, an especially 
beloved teacher; and it was with reluctance and a sense of real loss 
that the school saw him go to the Marines after Christmas 
vacation. On September 30, a memorial service for Mr. Bradlee 
was held at the school. 





Joining the staff of Newark Academy, Newark, N. J., this 
fall are Mrs. Helanah B. Smith and Howard Mathesius. Mrs. 
Smith, a graduate of New Paltz State Teachers College, has been 
engaged to teach the second grade. She formerly taught in the 
East Orange, N. J., school system, Mr, Mathesius, who received 
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his B.A. from Panzer College, will serve as assistant director of 
athletics and will be head coach of basketball and track, He 
formerly taught at the Tuckerton High School, Tuckerton, N. J. 





Dr. Greville Haslam, headmaster of The Episcopal Academy, 
Overbrook, Pa., has announced the following faculty appointments 
for the current school year. 

Craig S. White has joined the science department, teaching 
physics and mathematics. He will also be in charge of the safe 
driving course. He is a graduate of Shippensburg (Pa.) State 
Teachers College, and heis a veteran of the meteorological branch 
of the United States Navy. 

In the Lower School and Wetherill House there are six new 
additions: Mrs, James G. Gordon, a graduate of Wellesley College, 
Mary Heyl, a graduate of Brown University, Patricia Ruth, 
a graduate of Wheelock College, and Carol Pope and Nancy Perry, 
both graduates of the University of Pennsylvania, and Anne 
Gates from Briarcliff Junior College. 

The Rev. Hadley B. Williams, rector of St. Marys’ Church, 
Ardmore, Pa., has joined the sacred studies department, teaching 
one day a week. 





The Nichols School in Buffalo, N. Y., announces the ap- 
pointment of Pliny H. Hayes III as assistant headmaster in 
charge of the Lower School. Mr. Hayes, a graduate of Andover 
and Yale, has taught at Nichols, chiefly Latin, for the past eight 
years. He succeeds William C. O’Niel, who retired after 
twenty-eight years of service to the school. Reaching the re- 
tirement age at the same time was Herbert T. Kenyon, sixth 
grade teacher, after thirty years on the faculty. 

Along with these changes on the faculty comes the appoint- 
ment of six new masters. Merritt P. Durkee, a graduate of Union 
College, and formerly at Irving School and Cooperstown Academy, 
has been for the past two years Secretary of the Baseball Hall of 
Fame. Frank K. Hyatt, who becomes head of the mathematics 
department succeeding the late Tracy Tuthill, is a graduate of 
Ursinus and Pennsylvania who has taught at Bordentown and 
Blair. Thomas R. Downie, the new French teacher, is an alumnus 
of Knox College and comes from Rutgers Preparatory School. 
Peter Shiras, who takes over third-form English and world 
history, was educated at Westminster School and Yale. Before 
coming to Nichols he was in newspaper work. A recent graduate 
of Dartmouth, John Harlowe, who taught at Lakemont Academy, 
will teach various Lower School subjects. Daniel J. Turcott, a 
graduate of Buffalo State Teachers College, takes over the work 
in industrial arts. 

Another change in the school is the creation of the office of 
Business Manager. Appointed to fill this important job is Adrian 
W. Smith, alumnus of Nichols and Yale, who has been engaged 
in business in Buffalo. 

The Nichols School is honored to announce the election of its 
headmaster, Philip M. B. Boocock, to the presidency of the 
Country Day School Headmasters’ Association. The Associa- 
tion, composed of sixty-five headmasters, was organized at Nichols 
in 1912 largely through the efforts of the beloved J. D. Allen, then 
headmaster of Nichols, now headmaster emeritus of Brooklyn 
Polytechnic. 


This year there are six new members of the faculty of St. 
John’s School, Houston, Texas, and two returning after short 
absences. 

Robert Petters Moore attended Reed College, St. Thomas Col- 
lege, received his B.A. degreee from the University of Minnesota, 
and has completed all work toward his M.A. degree. He formerly 
taught for three years in the public high schools in Minnesota, and 
will be an instructor in English. 


John S. Manley received his A.B. degree from Brown Univer- 
sity. He was teaching assistant at Brown and at U.C.L.A. before 
joining St. John’s faculty to teach English and religious history. 

Paul S. Hennessey will teach Spanish and Latin. He received 
his A. B. degree from Bowdoin College, his Ed. M. degree from 
Harvard University, and was an instructor at Gould Academy for 
two years. 

J. Beattie MacLean returns to St. John’s as an instructor in 
Latin. He is a graduate of the University of British Columbia 
and received his M. A. and Ph.D. degrees from the University of 
Washington. He has had nineteen years’ teaching experience, 
having taught at the University of Washington, John Oliver 
High School, Vancouver, B. C., and the Rice Institute. 

Helen Reid, a graduate of Wellesley College, in the last year 
taught at Will Rogers Public School in Houston. She will be an 
instructor in the Lower School. 

Ralph O. West, who joins the history department of St. John’s, 
received his A.B. and Ed. M. degrees from Harvard University. 
He taught for three years at Vermont Academy in Vermont. 

Ruth Patricia Chambers will assist in the pre-school and in the 
arts department. She received her B.A. degree from Southern 
Methodist University. 

Penelope Richards, who received her B.A. degree at University 
of New Hampshire, is assisting in the department of physical 
education. She formerly taught science at St. John’s. 





Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, Mich., announces the 
appointment of five new teachers to the staff. 

Dana Haigh, who recently received his M.A. degree in music 
from Oberlin College, will direct the glee club and other musical 
activities, 

Richard Gregg attended Western Michigan College and gradu- 
ated from the Cranbrook Academy of Art where he received his 
B.F.A. and his M.F.A. degrees. Mr. Gregg has had experience 
with the Kalamazoo Civic Theatre, serving as its technical 
director in 1945. He has also handled stage management for a 
Cleveland summer theatre and designed covers for Interiors. Mr. 
Gregg will teach arts. 

Peter B. DeWitt, alumnus of the class of 1942, will teach lower 
school arithmetic and geography. Mr. DeWitt attended Duke 
University and subsequently graduated from Hope College with 
a degree in elementary education. 

James E. Rollier will teach physical education and coach ath- 
letic teams, Mr. Rollier attended Syracuse University where he 
won the Orange Bowl, Sugar Bowl, and three eastern intercollegi- 
ate boxing titles. Last year he taught mathematics and coached 
at the Columbia High School, Greenbush, N. Y. 

William B. Stapp will also serve as a physical education in- 
structor and member of the athletic department. Mr. Stapp, a 
graduate of the University of Michigan in 1951, was captain of 
the wrestling team and coached a University High School team 
to the state championship. 

After a two-year absence, Dr. Frederick J. Dockstader has re- 
joined the faculty of Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 
During this period Dr. Dockstader has been associated with the 
Department of American Culture at Western Reserve University 
and has studied in the combined fields of history, ethnology and 
art of America. Prior to receiving his doctor’s degree in Septem- 
ber of 1951, Dr. Dockstader lectured and showed colored slides at 
the Cranbrook Institute of Science on Hopi Ceremonial Life. 
This fall he will divide his duties between instruction in Spanish 
at Cranbrook School and research in ethnology at the Cranbrook 
Institute of Science. 

Dr. Dockstader was invited to attend the anniversary conven- 
tion of the American Anthropological Society in Chicago, Novem- 
ber 15-17, where he lectured on contemporary and prehistoric 
Indian religious observances, 
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With the opening of the fall term, Donald C. Hagerman as- 
sumed the duties of headmaster of Holderness School, Ply- 
mouth, N.H. Mr. Hagerman graduated from Dartmouth College 
in 1935 and began his teaching career at Deerfield Academy in 
1936 after a year with the New England Telephone Company. 
He later went to Tabor Academy as assistant headmaster and 
director of the Tabor Summer Camp. Last year Mr. Hagerman 
was headmaster of the Clark School in Hanover, N. H. He suc- 
ceeds the Rev. Edric A. Weld, Headmaster at Holderness for the 
past twenty years. 

A new addition to the Holderness faculty is Donald Henderson, 
who received his B.A. Degree from Middlebury College in 1949 
and his M.A. Degree from Harvard in 1950. Mr. Henderson is 
teaching history and will be head ski coach this winter. He is 
taking the place of Archibald Stark, who with his wife and family 
of four children left last summer for two years in France under the 
auspices of the Friends’ Work Committee. Last year Mr. Hender- 
son studied at the University of London under a fellowship grant 
from Middlebury College. 





With a few exceptions the basic teaching staff remains the same 
at Noble and Greenough School, Dedham, Mass. Richard H. 
Van Kleeck, Nobles ’45, Harvard ’49, joined the faculty as 
teacher of Spanish and mathematics, replacing Weston Flint, who 
after marriage in the early summer has returned to North Caro- 
lina to continue graduate study. Mrs. Randolph Jelleme, 
Dedham artist and mother of two Nobles sons, replaces Mrs. 
Eliot T. Putnam as teacher of art. Sidney L. Eaton has resumed 
his full teaching schedule and the chairmanship of the English 
department after his illness. 

Notable faculty achievements of the summer at Noble and 
Greenough School have been the August publication by Houghton 
Mifflin of The Point After, the third in a series of novels about in- 
dependent secondary school life by Richard T. Flood. At the 


deCordova and Dana Museum in Lincoln, Mass., a month’s exhi- 
bition of watercolors by Sidney L. Eaton opened on September 16. 





Edward R. Childs, Jr., of Dover, N. H., has joined the teaching 
staff of Middlesex School, Concord, Mass. Mr. Childs is 
a graduate of Middlesex School in the class of 1945, and of 
Williams College in the class of 1951. 





Westtown School, Westtown, Pa., has four new additions to the 
faculty this year. Heading the music department will be Harold 
H. Beebe, who received his A.B. and master of music degrees at 
the University of North Carolina. Assisting in music will be 
Sue V. Thomas, a graduate of Peabody Conservatory of Music, 
Gordon W. Berg, of Bethel College in St. Paul, Minn., is joining 
the mathematics department. The assistant in girls’ physical 
education will be Laurel G. Bunker, a graduate of Bouvé-Boston 
School of Physical Education. 





At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the New York 
Guild of Independent Schools held at the Spence School on Oc- 
tober 1, Lyman B. Tobin, Headmaster of The Browning School, 
New York, N. Y., resigned as the Guild’s representative and 
liaison officer with the New York Civil Defense committee, to be 
supplanted by Carrington Raymond, headmaster of Barnard 
School, New York, N.Y., who will carry on the coordination of the 
safety measures instituted by the twenty-six independent schools 
of the Guild with the safety measures worked out by the public, 
parochial, and other private schools of the New York area. This 
cooperation of all kinds of schools in the face of a common danger 
and for a common cause has made for a finer feeling and a greater 
understanding among the various officials. It has proved con- 
ducive not only to proper safety measures but also to better public 
relations. 


NEWS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
Nawns!I Pucu, The Brearley School, New York City 


RELIGIOUS CONFERENCE 


One of the most interesting conferences to be held 
on the campus of Emma Willard School, Troy, 
N. Y., met last May to discuss “Christian Love in 
Thought and Action.” The conference was sponsored 
by the National Preparatory School Committee. Stu- 
dents from eight preparatory schools attended both 
morning and afternoon discussion groups, which fol- 
lowed talks by religious leaders. The chairman of the 
conference was the Rev. Herster Barres, chaplain of 
The Hotchkiss School. 

The program included a morning talk by the Rev. 
Denny Williams, who last year was the protestant 
chaplain of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, on 
“Christian Love in Thought,” and in the afternoon a 
talk on “Christian Love in Action,” by the Rev. 
George Williams Webber, Dean of Students at Union 
Theological Seminary and associate pastor of the 
East Harlem Protestant Parish. Mr. Webber also 
preached at a vesper service which closed the con- 
ference late in the afternoon. 


The discussion groups which followed both the 
morning and afternoon talks proved stimulating and 
thought-provoking. The students considered such 
questions as, ““To what extent is it true that organized 
religion tends to support the traditional class ar- 
rangements and structures, even when these arrange- 
ments seem to abridge human rights?”, or, ““What is 
the common religious core around which men of good- 
will, peace and understanding may unite for peace 
and a humanity-centered world?” 

The schools that attended the conference included 
Albany Academy for Girls, Albany Academy for 
Boys, Darrow School, Emma Willard, Hoosac School, 
Hotchkiss School, Knox School, and St. Agnes School. 
Robert Mildram, the Executive Secretary of the Na- 
tional Preparatory School Association attended the 
conference as did the Rev. Douglas Smith, chaplain 
of Darrow School. Arrangements for the meeting 
were made by the Emma Willard Chapel Circle under 
the direction of M. Corinne Rosebrook, chairman of 
the department of Latin and adviser to the group. 
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TOWN HALL 
The Barnard School for Girls of New York City 


has for ten years sent a group of its upper school stu- 
dents accompanied by a faculty chaperone to the Wed- 
nesday morning lectures at Town Hall. These are 
given by the leading commentators of the day. The 
girls hear direct from the platform such authorities as 
Dorothy Thompson, H. V. Kaltenborn, Edward 
Tomlinson (South America) and Fulton Lewis, Jr. 
Through hearing participants in world events such as 
Prime Minister Nehru of India or his sister Mme. 
Pandit the girls are helped to think across national 
barriers on problems which have a vital import. 

Each member of the visiting group takes notes on 
the lectures and on the question period that follows. 
These notes are pooled in a conference session and the 
girls chosen to present various aspects of the subject 
matter. The lectures are integrated in the school pro- 
gram and passed on to the student body by a weekly 
school forum in the assembly hall. The leaders, 
usually two, make a card outline of their talk. On 
the occasion of one panel the four girls representing 
the speakers each wore a printed card bearing the 
name of the person she represented. This group was 
confident enough to volunteer to answer impromptu 
questions from the audience. Experience in public 
speaking is gained through this. Hands do not hang 
heavily at the sides in the thick of reproducing 
Maurice Hindus’ statements on “Will Russia Fight?” 

When authors or editors of note come on the Mon- 
day programs, students interested in writing go to 
hear them. For example, when Edward Weeks or 
Orville Prescott speaks on books the honor students 
in English attend, as they did also on the occasion of 
the visit of Sir Laurence Olivier and Edith Sitwell. 
John Mason Brown keeps them posted on current 
theater. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE 


The Service Club at the Oxford School, Hartford, 
Conn., is rapidly taking a unique place, both in the 
school and in the community. Not only do the girls 
have many winter community projects, but there is a 
strong carry-over of such activities during the summer 
months. Last summer the girls of their own accord 
helped at Mitchell House Summer Camp as counselors; 
at the Union Settlement Day Camp, caring for chil- 
dren of various ages; at Hartford Hospital, in the 
hospital shop and in pushing the shop cart around to 
all rooms and wards; and at the Red Cross Blood 
Donor Center as canteen workers, where these girls 
had at least fifty hours each to their credit. 

The girls are thus contributing of themselves to the 
welfare of the community in a way that is both realis- 
tic and inspiring. 


“It’s for the Indians!” has become a familiar cry at 
St. Margaret’s School in Waterbury, Conn., where 
the Koinonia, a social service organization founded in 
the fall of 1950, has been most active in arousing stu- 
dent interest in the needs of American Indian schools. 
The Koinonians have “adopted ”as their special pro- 
ject the Good Shepherd Mission, an Episcopal school 
in Defiance, Arizona. 

During the spring of 1951, money raised by a series 
of food sales was sent to the Good Shepherd Mission. 
The entire school participated in a drive to collect 
clothing, books, and toys to be sent to the Mission. 
The Koinonians also sponsored a “Dollar Derby” dur- 
ing the summer vacation. Before the close of school 
in June, each member was given a dollar which she 
was to multiply through her own efforts to as large a 
sum as her energy and ingenuity would permit. The 
Derby members returned to school in the fall, justly 
proud of their efforts which had multiplied the origi- 
nal dollars into a substantial purse to be sent to 
“the Indians” at the Good Shepherd Mission. 

Encouraged by the success of their first year, 
members of the Koinonia are looking forward with 
enthusiasm to an even more extensive program for 
the current school year, and the welfare of the Indians 
has become a matter of real concern to every St. 
Margaret’s student. 





Lincoln School, Providence, R. I., began last 
spring to plan for an all-school Harvest Sale on Oc- 
tober 19 for funds for the foreign relief program of the 
school. Each girl and each teacher brought back 
from her summer vacation something suitable to be 
sold on a Christmas gift table. The preview of these 
gifts in the show-cases of the different departments at 
the school proved of great interest as did the sale itself 
which was very successful. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Mary St. John, of the physical education depart- 
ment of the Annie Wright Seminary, Tacoma, 
Wash., enjoyed a summer in Japan at the St. Mar- 
garet’s School in Tokyo as a continuation of the 
Seminary’s Japanese project of last year, when 
Teruko Nagai, teacher of English at St. Margaret’s, 
spent a year in this country as a guest of the Seminary 
girls. Miss St. John’s trip was financed by the Semi- 
nary students and staff. With the help of an inter- 
preter she conducted classes for physical education 
instructors and demonstrated methods with the help 
of a model class of high school students, teaching them 
basket ball, volley ball and folk dancing with emphasis 

on western sportsman-like competition. 
The Mildred Julia Wheeler Scholarship, carrying an 
annual award of $1000 and made possible through the 
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gift of a member of the Board of Trustees, was given 
for the first time this fall to Janet Ferris, an eleventh 
grader from Orcas Island, who was selected from a 
large number of candidates. 





A series of four assemblies, presenting the views and 
problems of the teenagers in other countries, has been 
planned as part of the fall program at the National 
Cathedral School For Girls, Washington, D. C. In 
the student body itself are eighteen girls from fourteen 
foreign countries. These are the students who stand 
each morning, erect and respectful, beside their Ameri- 
can schoolmates as the plege of allegiance to the flag 
of the United States of America is given. They listen 
to the words which are not theirs to say, with a quiet 
intentness that unconsciously drives home to Ameri- 
cans the full meaning of that pledge. 

In one assembly program these students from other 
countries will express their ideas and aspirations, in a 
student panel on “The Viewpoint of our Foreign Stu- 
dents.” They will be represented by the newly ar- 
rived exchange students from Italy, China, Egypt, and 
England. Three other assemblies will bring visiting 
speakers who are in close contact with the problems 
of foreign teenagers. 

On October 15, the Rev. Theodore O. Wedel, 
Canon of Washington and Warden of the College of 
Preachers, spoke on “Young People Behind the Iron 
Curtain.” There is a dramatic story behind this 
talk, for Dr. Wedel speaks from actual contact with 
certain courageous young people whom he met in 
Germany this summer. With no passport or papers 
to ensure his safe return, he stepped into the subway in 
Western Berlin and rode into the Eastern Sector. 
There he met and talked with a group of young people. 
What they told him, he shared with the students at 
National Cathedral School. 

Through the British Embassy the school has ar- 
ranged to have Jean Marindin bring the views of 
“Young People in Britian.” She is a cheerful, dy- 
namic person who has met problems of war and peace 
with teenagers of her country. Although officially 
head of Youth Organizations in England, she has also 
travelled and lived in other countries, and will present 
not only the British but the European viewpoint of 
young people. 

“Young People in Asia” will be the subject of the 
assembly led by Mrs. Yang, the wife of the Ambassa- 
dor from Korea, and Mrs. Cowan, the wife of our 
Ambassador to the Philippines. All the speakers will 
answer student questions from the floor, after their 
talks, and will meet the girls informally at luncheon. 

There is a double purpose in the plan of these as- 
semblies. One, of course, is to give added meaning to 
current events, history, and literature by bringing to 





students the world outside their own country, on their 
own age level of experience. These programs should 
also sharpen their perception, as they study their own 
history and make their visits to Congress, of their need 
to understand their own American heritage, at the 
same time that they increase their understanding of 
others. 


THE CURRICULUM AND THE CLASSROOM 


In the lower school of Barstow School, Kansas 
City, Mo., a remedial reading program, under the 
direction of Anna Gillingham of New York, has been 
inaugurated. Miss Gillingham’s method of teaching 
spelling has also been incorporated into the curriculum 
of the school from the second grade through the sixth. 





The Grosse Pointe Country Day School in 
Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich., has reorganized its lan- 
guage requirements in the seventh and eighth grades. 
Students now have the choice of Latin or French or 
reading, so that those who have been slow in develop- 
ing language skills may do further basic work before 
beginning a foreign language in the ninth grade. 
William M. Bellows, B. A. Amherst, M.Ed. Tufts, has 
joined the faculty to teach these reading courses and 
to carry out the extended remedial program in the 
other grades. He has been doing remedial teaching 
at Camp Waya-Awi Summer School in Rangeley, Me. 





The Kent School of Englewood, Colo., is intro- 
ducing to a group of senior students a credit course in 
allied arts. The three teachers who are sharing it are 
proposing to give a background of appreciation and 
acquaintance of music, art, drama and dance. The 
premise of the course is that interrelation of these arts 
can be studied and style similarities and contrasts can 
be noted because they have arisen from varying 
sociological conditions in western history. There is 
first the question of vocabulary and later the study of 
characteristics and trends. 


The course is under the supervision of George Lynn, 
who is directing the music of the school. Mr. Lynn, 
received his B. A. from the Westminster Choir College 
and his M.A. in fine arts (theory and musicology) 
from Princeton University Graduate School. He has 
had broad experience in choral work and as guest con- 
ductor of orchestras, and composer and arranger. 
This year, he is visiting lecturer in the humanities at 
the University of Colorado and director of music and 
organist at the First Baptist Church of Denver. 

Under him, the Kent School glee club will continue 
this year, their joint concerts with the glee club of the 
Fountain Valley School of Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
which is under the direction of Ernest Kitson. 
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The Masters School, Dobbs Ferry, N.Y., is trying 
a new arrangement whereby all supervision of study 
halls is done by one person. The uniformity thus 
secured will, it is hoped, aid in locating girls who need 
help in methods of study and in general result in more 
concentrated study. Helene Fineman, the super- 
visor of study halls, will attend faculty meetings and 
work in close cooperation with the classsroom teachers. 
Mrs. Fineman has a B.A. from Illinois Wesleyan and 
an M.A. from the University of Chicago. 





As a part of a program to make history of more im- 
mediate importance to the individual student, the 
seniors studying United States history at St. Margar- 
et’s Schoo] in Waterbury, Conn., recently reenacted 
for the entire student body the Japanese Peace Treaty 
Conference. The auditorium was transformed for the 
occasion into the Opera House at San Francisco; 
placards identified the nations attending the Confer- 
ence; and seniors assumed the identities of President 
Truman, Dean Acheson, Andrei Gromyko, Carlos 
Romulo, Oscar Gams, Shigeru Yoshida, and John 
Foster Dulles. Each student representing a delegate 
presented a condensed version of the actual speech 
given at San Francisco, and the entire action of the 
Conference was duplicated with accuracy. 

The program was undertaken with enthusiasm by 
the participating seniors, and the response on the part 
of the rest of the student body and the members of 
the faculty was equally enthusiastic. Similar pro- 
jects to stimulate interest in and awareness of the 
importance of history, both past and present, are being 
planned for the rest of the year. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE PLANT 

The Kent School has begun its thirtieth year 
in its new building in Englewood, Arapahoe County, 
Colo. The enrollment in the school has increased 
materially, and the school this year is carrying out its 
anticipated plan of adding to its usual strong cur- 
riculum in college preparation, subjects in a general 
course. All of the pupils from the lower school 
through the high school are playing on new grass and 
prepared playing areas. 

The plans for the year are set to include increased 
participation of parent groups in the continued de- 
velopment of the school and interchange of activities 
with nearby schools of this region. 





During the summer months the two main houses 
of the Mary A. Burnham School, Northampton, 
Mass., were completely equipped with the latest type 
of automatic sprinkler system. This installation 
gives the school as complete fire protection as it is 
possible to obtain. 


A garden has been laid out in the area between the 
main building, Burnham House and the senior dormi- 
tory, Southwick House. This was done on a tennis 
court, inasmuch as the school has added tennis courts to 
its “upper campus” on Round Hill. 





The Barstow School, Kansas City, Mo., the oldest 
private school in the Middle West, is entering upon 
its sixty-eighth year and is still forward-looking in its 
prospects for the future. Improvements and recon- 
struction projects which were carried out during the 
summer vacation have made the plant facilities more 
modern and more educationally efficient. Among 
these developments is that in the art department, 
which has been enlarged both in its physical aspects 
and in the variety of its offerings. In addition to the 
main art room, an attic studio, having all of the quaint- 
ness and charm that the name implies, has been con- 
structed and equipped. Gift of a trustee of The 
Barstow School, Harrison Field, and his wife, the 
studio honors their daughter, an alumna of the school. 

The newly decorated and refurnished living room 
in the dormitory makes a delightful, homelike setting 
for the twenty-four students and the four teachers 
who are housed in the residence. 





Miss Hewitt’s Classes, formerly at 68 and 74 East 
79th Street, New York City, started the school year in 
their new building at 45 East 75th Street. The build- 
ing was purchased last year through the cooperation of 
the board of trustees, parents, alumnae, and pupils. 

The students raised five hundred dollars themselves 
through cake sales, plays, etc., which sum they donated 
to the equipment for the new stage. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


Ellis Country School, Newtown Square, Pa., 
branches out in two directions. Now accepting day 
pupils who stay just through the school day or may 
stay on for sports, the school has also added grades 
three, four, and five to the elementary school group. 
Director of the Junior School is Mrs. Georgia Town- 
send, Albany Teachers College and St. Lawrence 
University; other new teachers for the junior group 
are Mrs. Elizabeth DeGroot, A.B., Swarthmore; and 
Beverly Ryan, A.B., Wilson College. 





The second summer session of the Mary A. Burn- 
ham School was held at Burnham-by-the-Sea, New- 
port, R. I. The school was founded in 1950 by Mrs. 
George Waldo Emerson, Principal of the Mary A. 
Burnham School, on the former Edson Bradley Estate. 
The seventy girls enrolled during July and August was 
approximately a 100 per cent increase over last year’s 
enrollment of thirty-four students. 
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The 68th year of the Annie Wright Seminary in 
Tacoma, Wash., was begun this September with a 
three-day faculty conference, at which a number of 
new staff members were welcomed. The Rt. Rev. 
Stephen F. Bayne, Jr., President of the board of 
trustees, gave the opening address; this was followed 
by the address of Ruth Jenkins, Headmistress. Also 
speaking on the program were Dee Snyder, consultant 
in testing and counseling for the Seminary; Lydia 
Edgerly, librarian of the school; and Mrs. Furey 
Russell, Director of Public Relations. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


The board of trustees have announced the appointment of 
Dr. Alfred T. Hill as Director of the Dana Hall Schools, effec- 
tive July 1, 1951. 

Dr. Hill comes from Lake Erie College in Painesville, Ohio, 
where he has served as Vice-President in charge of Development 
and as Acting-President. At Lake Erie he was noted for his 
successful execution of a fund-raising campaign for a new building 
known as the Garfield Center, for his ability as an administrator, 
and his participation in community affairs. A graduate of Brown 
University, Dr. Hill holds the degree of Master of Education from 
Harvard University and Doctor of Philosophy from Columbia 
University. 

Well-known for his lectures on England, where he gathered the 
material for his dissertation on the Emergency Training Scheme 
for Teachers in England and Wales, Dr. Hiil is also the editor of 
an anthology and the author of numerous professional articles. 
He served as assistant to the Director of the Unesco Seminar in 
the Education and Training of Teachers of England in 1948. 

Dr. Hill was formerly an instructor in English at Cushing 
Academy, Ashburnham, Mass., and at Culver Military Academy 
in Culver, Ind. During the war he served as executive assistant 
and personnel counselor, Office of the Chief of Ordinance, War 
Department, Detroit, and as Chief of Employment and Place- 
ment in the Personnel Division of the Western Electric Company. 
He has also been associated with the investment banking firm of 
Herrick, Waddell and Company of New York City. 





New members of the faculty at The Brearley School in 
New York City are Mrs. Alvin A. Achenbaum and Ruth E. 
Barry of the department of mathematics; Mrs. Murray 
Scott Burkland, pyschology department; Jeanne Louise Dule- 
bohn, history department; in the departments of English and 
history, Gladys Ely, Virginia Pierce, and Mrs. Richard J. Stock; 
Nancy Ludington, department of science; Charlotte B, Mochrie, 
room teacher in the lower school; and Joan Shirley Stack, art 
department. New student teachers in the lower school include 
Mrs. John Hall Cushman, Mary P. Izant, Mrs. Leon Gonzalo, 
Anne Neprud, Mrs. Frank Sanderford, and Mrs. Frank von 
Ziegesar. Barbara Jane Miller is serving as student teacher in 
the middle school, 





Only two new teachers have joined the faculty of the Girls’ 
School of Milton Academy, Milton, Mass. They are Made- 
leine Marie Blanchard, who will teach French, and Frances 
Sternhagen, who will teach music, dance, and dramatics. Mlle 
Blanchard has been trained at the Université de Neuchatel, 
Switzerland, and Columbia University. She has taught at Mil- 
waukee Downer Academy and Dana Hall. Miss Sternhagen is a 
graduate of the Madeira School and Vassar College. 





The Brimmer-May School of Boston announces the appoint- 
ment of new faculty members. Edwin Fenton is teaching history. 
Mr. Fenton is an Ohioan. He received his A.B. degree from 
Wooster College and his M.A. from Harvard, where last year he 
was a student assistant in the history department. 

Priscilla Gibson is teaching English. Miss Gibson received 
her B.A. from Wellesley College, and her M.A. from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. She taught at St. Margaret’s School, Water- 
bury, Conn., and last year was a graduate assistant in English 
at Boston University. 

Naomi Woodworth Copp, (Mrs. Richard D.) is teaching science 
and mathematics. Mrs. Copp received her B.A. from The Wom- 
an’s College of the University of North Carolina, where she 
later served as a laboratory assistant in chemistry. 

Nancy J. Riley is teaching physical education. Miss Riley is 
a graduate of the Bouvé School, and did her practice teaching at 
Brimmer-May School. 





Rose McGuire Smith has become a member of the faculty at 
The Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., as director 
of the Latin department in the high school. Miss Smith received 
her B.A. at Randolph-Macon Woman’s College and her M.A. 
from Columbia University. She comes to Packer after twenty- 
two years at Hannah More Academy as teacher of Latin and 
Academic Dean. 

Raymond Abel has joined the art faculty. He has had experi- 
ence in teaching in the Newark Academy of Art and in various 
divisions of the veterans and the U.S. Army Air Force program. 
He has also worked as a free lance artist and illustrator of chil- 
dren’s books. Mr. Abel received his B.A. at the University of 
Chicago and his master’s degree at New York University. 





Additions to the teaching staff of Ellis Country School, 
Newtown Square, Pa., are Isabelle Knight, A.B., Stetson Univer- 
sity; Janice Clark, A.B., Westminster Choir College; and Ray- 
mond Townsend, A.B., University of Rochester and A.M., Col- 
umbia, 





Anne Wellington, headmistress, and Clemewell Lay, co-head- 
mistress, have anounced eight new members of the faculty and 
staff at Emma Willard School, Troy, N. Y. 

In the upper school Mrs. Russell H. Barker of Troy has been 
appointed teacher of English. Mrs. Barker is a graduate of 
Bryn Mawr College and received her M.A. degree from Radcliffe 
College. 

There are three new appointments in the department of history: 
Judith Sargent Illsley, Thoreau Elizabeth Raymond, and Mrs. 
Allen B. Rockwood. Miss Illsley is from Pasadena, Cal. She 
attended Wellesley College and the University of California and 
is a graduate of Radcliffe College. Miss Raymond of Troy grad- 
uated from Wheaton College and received her Master’s degree 
from Stanford University. A graduate of the American Inter- 
national College, Mrs. Rockwood of Needham, Mass., received 
the degree of M.Ed., from Springfield College. She will also act 
as housemother for the freshmen. 

Mrs. F. Waldo Jewell of Providence, R. I., will teach religion. 
Mrs, Jewell received her B.A. degree from Barnard College and 
her M.A. from Columbia University. Vera I. Smith returns to 
the school this fall after a year of absence in which she did gradu- 
ate study at the University of Washington. 





Five additions to the teaching staff of the MacDuffie School 
for Girls, Springfield, Mass., have been announced by Ralph D. 
Rutenber, Jr., the headmaster. This makes a total of eighteen 
faculty members, 

Mary G. Schumacher, of Niagara Falls, Canada, is the new 
head of the Latin department. Miss Schumacher is a graduate 
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of the University of Toronto, has an M.A. in Classical Philology 
from Radcliffe; and comes to MacDuffie from an instructorship 
in Latin and Greek at Wheaton College. 

Roberta Morris, of Dumont, New Jersey, will head the history 
department. Miss Morris has an A.B. from New Jersey College 
for Women, an M.A. from Smith, where she was a teaching fellow; 
and has taught at Northampton School for Girls. 

Mrs. Arthur A. Esslinger, of Springfield, will assist in the 
French department. Mrs. Esslinger has an A.B. and an M.A, 
from the University of Kansas; and has also studied at the Sor- 
bonne and the University of Madrid. She has taught at the 
Castilleja School for Girls, Palo Alto, Calif., and at Florida State 
University, the University of Illinois, Washington State College, 
and the University of Wyoming, where she was director of teacher 
training in romance languages. 

Ann K. Hasker, of Richmond, Va., will assist in both English 
and history. Miss Hasker has an A.B. from Barnard, and an 
M.A. from the University of Rochester, where she was a graduate 
assistant in the English department. 

The new director of physical education is Mary M. Bell, of 
Wessington Springs, S.D. Miss Bell has a B.S. in physical edu- 
cation from Illinois State Normal University, and an M.A. from 
Smith College, where she held a scholarship. She has taught for 
three years in Illinois, and has had camp experience in Maine, and 
at the spring camp of the Bouvé-Boston School of Physical Edu- 
cation. 





Miss Cole, Principal of Lincoln School, Providence, R. L., 
reports the following changes in the faculty. Louise Erskine 
has taken a position as director of studies at Shipley School, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. Harriet Whitaker, long the head of the mathe- 
matics department, is taking a year’s leave of absence on account 
of ill health and her work is taken by Phyllis Arden Cook, A.B., 
A.M., Brown University, and Mrs. Luigina S. Sogliero, Ed.B., 
Rhode Island College of Education, A.M., Brown University. 
Ann M. Fowler, A.B., Oberlin College, is assisting in physical 
education, and history and world geography are taught by 
Carolyn Curtis, B.A., Mt. Holyoke, A.M., University of Minne- 
sota. Mrs. Erwin Fishman, B.M., Oberlin Conservatory, is as- 
sisting in music. 





There are several additions to the staff of Miss Hewitt’s 
Classes, New York City. Barbara Ann McDonald, B.A. 
Northwestern, M.A. Columbia, teaches economics and Latin, 
Madame Simone Le Faivre, Degré Supérieur, Université de Paris, 
formerly at the Mary Institute in St. Louis, teaches French. Mrs, 
Franklin M. Fisher, who studied under John Murray Anderson 
and has had experience on the New York stage and in summer 
stock, is the new dramatics director. Paula Drake, B.A. Beaver 
College, is the director of a greatly expanded athletic program. 
Mrs. Robert Rae, M.A. Columbia, who has been on the staff for 
several years, has become the full-time librarian. 





The Riverdale Country School for Girls, Riverdale, New 
York City, has four new members of the faculty of twenty-two. 

Margaret Andrews, who previously taught at Ellis Country 
School, Newtown Square, Pa., will teach social studies and serve 
as a member of the “World Diploma” and United Nations Com- 
mittees. Miss Andrews received a B.A. degree from Wilson Col- 
lege in 1948, 

Rita Mary Sammon, formerly of the Dwight School in England 
and the Brearley School, New York City, has joined the faculty 
to teach mathematics and French. Educated at Dublin, Ireland, 
Miss Sammon received her B.A. from the National University of 
Ireland and her M.A. from Columbia University. 

Other additions to the faculty are Mary Frances Sullivan and 
Katherine Webster. Miss Sullivan, holder of a B.S, from New 


York University and an M.A. from Teachers College, will 
teach physical education and Miss Webster, B.S. Geneseo State 
Teachers College, 1951, will serve as school librarian. 





Mrs. George Waldo Emerson, Principal of The Mary A. Burn- 
ham School, Northampton, Mass., announces the following 
faculty appointments: Mrs. C. Wesley Davisson, a graduate of 
Smith College, will teach English. Mrs. Davisson has previously 
been teaching at the Potter School in Tuscon, Ariz. Virginia 
Hampton will assist in the music department. Miss Hampton is 
a graduate of the Yale School of Music and taught at the Hatha- 
way-Brown School in Cleveland, last year. Rebecca Shriver, 
who received her Master’s degree from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and who previously taught at the Moravian Seminary in 
Bethlehem, Pa., will teach history. 





New members of the faculty at The Masters School, Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y., are Mary D. Briggs (B.A. Radcliffe) in music; 
Jeanette Goodwin (formerly head of dance at University of New 
Hampshire) in physical education; Marjorie Harjes Likins (B.A. 
Cornell College, B. D. D. Union Theological Seminary, formerly 
counsellor to Protestant students at Hunter College) in Bible; 
Lillian Miles (A.B. Vassar, with experience in both teaching and 
social work) in mathematics and social studies. 





At The Spence School, New York City, five members of the 
staff have been married since early spring. Two of them most 
fortunately have returned. Mrs, James Karr Taylor, formerly 
Betty Page Perin, remains as supervisor of Grades III, IV, V, 
while the former Katherine Blaine, who was married on September 
8 to Eugene Swan, Jr., teacher of English and head of the middle 
school at the Collegiate School for Boys, remains as school nurse. 

New appointments for the year 1951-1952 are: Mrs. James H. 
Arthur (Smith), teacher in Grade III; Calista Lincoln (Vassar), 
assistant in the kindergarten; Mrs. Hildegard K. Palmer (Smith), 
teacher in Class V; Mrs. Edward E. Perkins (Barnard), assistant 
in mathematics; Mary F. Proctor (Bouvé), teacher of Physical 
Education; Anne Smith (Swarthmore), teacher of mathematics 
and assistant in Class VII; Jean Thompson (Swarthmore), 
teacher of history in the Middle and Upper Schools; Mile. Andrée 
Veen, teacher of French in grades V and VI. 





Edward E. Emerson, Associate Principal of the Stoneleigh- 
Prospect Hill School in Greenfield, Mass., anounces that Luise 
A. Lenel, a graduate of the Sorbonne in Paris, Heidelberg Uni- 
versity in Germany, and who holds a Ph.D. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, has been appointed as head of the French 
department. Miss Lenel has taught at the University of Wis- 
consin and at the University of Michigan. 





NEWS PUBLICITY 

Has your school a copy of the SEB’s useful Handbook 
on News Publicity for Independent Schools? 

Twelve chapters (Public Relations; Educational Publi- 
city; Building a Publicity Program; Educational News; 
Mechanics of Writing and Disseminating News; The Stu- 
dent Press Club; Get to Know Your Sports Editor; 
Simple Rules of Journalism; The Day School; Pictures in 
the News; Other Media for News Outlet; Building Good 
Press Relations) set forth practical information on this 
important part of the school’s public relations program. 

The price per copy is $.55 for member schools and $1.55 
for non-members, postpaid. 
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NEWS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Henry F. Werner, Summit School for Boys, Cincinnati, Ohio 


BICYCLE CLUB 


Rounding out its twentieth year as an active organi- 
zation at Moses Brown School, Providence, R. I., 
the Bicycle Club took its twelfth extended trip last 
June. J. Drisko Allen, present head of the lower 
school who founded the club, points with justifiable 
pride today to a sheaf of newspaper clippings reminis- 
cent of the many happy trips taken with his boys. 
While the most recent journey of 650 miles is not the 
longest, the group of eight bicyclists who made the 
trip insist that their standards have not fallen; for in 
their long wheeling from Providence to Lake George, 
the St. Lawrence River, Montreal, and home by way 
of Vermont, New Hampshire, and the Franconia 
Notch, no member of the group walked his bicycle up 
a hill, a feat which no other group has been able to 
boast. 

As a young teacher at Moses Brown, Mr. Allen felt 
that there was a need for the boy of the seventh and 
eighth grades which was not adequately filled in the 
classroom or on the playing field. A bicycle could bring 
the campfire nearer, could persuade father to join in 
a May breakfast trip on a machine especially adjusted 
for his larger frame, or could whisk one to the nearby 
beaches for a swim. During the early years of the 
club’s existence, Mr. Allen could be found planning 
weekly Saturday excursions, winter and spring, for an 
enthusiastic group who wrote their own constitution 
and by-laws and who drew up a very exacting test of a 
boy’s knowledge of a bicycle and its upkeep, of safety 
rules on the highway, and of physical prowess on the 
wheel, all incorporated in a formal initiation. The 
club has held its Wednesday business meetings over the 
years, designed its own pins and pennants, and added 
a rather intimate knowledge of industrial and histori- 
cal Rhode Island to each member’s experience. For 
each six or eight boys who have undertaken the longer 
June trips, including an ambitious one in 1937 which 
took them to Lake Ontario and Ottowa in the course 
of forty-nine days, the mountains, lakes, towns and 
cities of New York, the St. Lawrence River Basin, 
Nova Scotia, and New England are happy memories. 
Men well established in business today recall their boy- 
hood peddling uphill, and the long coasts with the 
wind at their throats, punctuated by “‘Pop” Allen’s 
word of encouragement or caution. His timely, 
humorous stories are legion in their memory. 

Although his son Jimmy, now in the tenth grade, has 
been a reliable assistant for two years in the club, Mr. 
Allen regrets that the Saturdays which he can devote 
to the Bicycle Club are less frequent than they used to 
be. However, he still considers the weekly business 


meeting as important as his faculty meeting. 


It may 
be that the scores upon scores of boys who have been 
members are the reason. 


POLICY AND CURRICULUM 

Every fall the board of directors and teachers of 
Town School for Boys, in San Francisco, review the 
school’s personnel policies in order to make any changes 
in them which may seem necessary and practical. 

Each year the board has been so generous in adopt- 
ing policies as suggested by Edwin M. Rich, Head- 
master, and by the teachers, and in adding others 
worked out by the board members, themselves, that 
all concerned feel that a very high standard of person- 
nel policies now exists at Town. This year, therefore, 
when the personnel policies were reviewed only one 
major change was made, which was at the request of 
the teachers. Salaries are henceforth to be paid on a 
twelve month basis, rather than on a ten month basis. 

Among the policies which have been altered for the 
better, from time to time, are those pertaining to the 
salary scale, leaves of absence, pensions, unemploy- 
ment insurance, health insurance, hospital leave, and 
supplementary benefits. 

There is a salary scale at Town School which follows 
closely the one used by the San Francisco public 
schools. San Francisco public school teachers are 
among the highest paid in California. 

Regarding leaves of absence, full salary is paid for 
ten days to a teacher absent on account of personal 
illness, and five days, due to absence because of a 
death in the immediate family. Only the substitute’s 
pay is deducted from a teacher’s salary if the teacher 
is absent for reasons other than those above mentioned. 

Last spring, Town employees voted to adopt Social 
Security. The teachers also belong to the Teachers 
Insurance Annuity Association, so that now, upon re- 
tirement, teachers at the Town School will receive 
income from both Social Security and T.I.A.A. 





Major changes in curriculum at East Woods 
School, Oyster Bay, Long Island, have been instituted 
this year. Departmental work has been started in the 
fifth through seventh grades and an introductory lan- 
guage course composed of French and Latin, with the 
background history of each country, is being given in 
the seventh grade. 





The school orchestra of Pine Cobble School, 
Williamstown, Mass., made up of seventeen student 
members and nine faculty and parent members, gave 
an assembly P. T. A. concert in October and No- 
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vember. Two student and four faculty members of 
the orchestra also play in the Berkshire Community 
Orchestra, which has its headquarters at Williams 
College. 

A recreation and sports program to cover the first 
through the eighth grades has been planned and 
directed by Peter Strong. Approximately seventy- 
five children or three-quarters of the school are divided 
into three supervised daily afternoon play groups. 

As of last year the school has extended its athletic 
and recreation facilities to the town. Mr. Strong 
coaches a football team consisting of both Pine 
Cobble and public school boys, and outside games are 
scheduled during the fall. 





The third grade of The Allen-Stevenson School, 
New York City, after a few years of departmentaliza- 
tion, has been returned to a home room under the 
supervision of a single teacher, except for specialized 
subjects such as art, music, gym and shop. 

At The Allen-Stevenson School the adviser system 
has been placed on a more efficient basis. Each faculty 
member now has a small group of boys under his guid- 
ance; thus he is able to familiarize himself thoroughly 
with all aspects of the boy’s progress and life in the 
school. One new feature has been added to this 
system. Each adviser analyzes the schedule of every 
one of his advisees and actually indicates on the 
schedule the subject to be studied during a particular 
study hall period. This facilitates home work plan- 
ning and is especially valuable for the younger boys 
in forming a pattern of study. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 
The Desert Sun School at Idyllwild, Calif., has 
recently been incorporated as a non-profit educational 
institution under the California laws. 
A board of five trustees will direct the school policies. 





The merger of Wilkes-Barre Day School, Forty 
Fort, Pa., and Wyoming Seminary, Kingston, Pa. 
was announced last May. Wilkes-Barre Day School 
is an elementary school and Wyoming Seminary is a 
secondary school. The merger went into effect on 
July 1. Wilkes Barre Day School will be known 
henceforth as The Wyoming Seminary Day School. 





An innovation at Sewickley Academy, Sewickley, 
Pa., is the daily morning assembly of grades three 
through nine for a period of quiet meditation and 
hymn singing. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE PLANT 


Each summer Town School for Boys in San Fran- 
cisco plans and carries out certain projects for the im- 
provement of buildings and equipment. The past 


summer was no exception. The latest type of im- 
proved lighting was installed in one-third of the class 
rooms. All class rooms now have been furnished new 
lights within the past five years. The outside of the 
building received a fresh coat of grey paint. Sturdy 
high fences were built around both play fields, and 
new basket ball standards installed. 

A gift to Town School of 1000 volumes from a pri- 
vate library made it necessary to increase the school’s 
library area. All available space in the school build- 
ing is now being utilized to the fullest extent, accord- 
ing to Edwin M. Rich, Headmaster. 





The elementary school department of Iolani 
School, Honolulu, has been completely repainted 
and the grounds landscaped. A considerable waiting 
list has developed which gives promise of a high degree 


of selectivity for entrance to the school in the years to 
come. 





A new building at Emerson School for Boys, Ex- 
eter, N. H., has been acquired and renovated to add 
to the school facilities. In line with the policy to 
name each school building in honor of an American 


author, the new residence will become Longfellow 
House. 





A new playfield at East Woods School, Oyster Bay, 
Long Island, just completed, was first used in Septem- 
ber. It includes two soccer fields, a volley ball court, 
baseball diamond, and adequate additional space for 
group games. 





The Westtown Lane School of Westtown, Pa., 
largely through the active interest of it patrons, was 
able to add a new classroom. Now each grade, from 
the first through the sixth, has its own room. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 

The Headmaster of Moses Brown School, Provi- 
dence, R. I., announces the appointment of four new 
teachers in the lower school. Emily H. Swide, a 
graduate of the Massachusetts School of Art, will 
assist in the art department. Miss Swide, whose 
landscapes in oils and in water color have earned her 
some attention, has been active in settlement house 
work in Boston. 

Mrs. John P. Finlay, a graduate of Wheelock School, 
who has studied at Smith College and abroad, will be 
an assistant in first primary. Mrs. Finlay taught last 
year in Boston public schools. 

Ezra C. Fitch, a graduate of Harvard, currently 
completing graduate study at Brown University, has 
been appointed teacher of social sciences in the third 
intermediate. 
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Everett E. Hadley, University of Missouri ’49, and 
a graduate student of Brown University, will teach 
in the fourth intermediate. Mr. Hadley taught form- 
erly at St. Andrew’s School, Barrington, R. I. 

In addition to these members of the faculty, Mrs. 
Frank W. Garran has joined the staff as housemother 
in Belmont, the dormitory of Lower School boarding 
boys. Mrs. Garran, who has been at the Kent School 
for a number of years, is the widow of the former dean 
of the Engineering School of Dartmouth Colllege. 





Calvert School, of Baltimore, Md., has six new teachers on its 
faculty this year. They are William Kirk, 12th Age boys; George 
Cosman, 10th Age boys; Mrs. Virginia Jones, 9th Age boys; Mrs. 
Nancy Benson, 10th Age girls; Patricia Louise Mann, 8th Age; 
Joan Downing, girls’ physical director. 

Jean Fulton is chairman of a faculty committee coordinating 
the work of the Day School and that of the Home Instruction 
Department. The latter handles the teaching by correspondence 
of over 5000 elementary pupils in all parts of the world. The 
other members of the committee are: Dr. Archibald M. Hart and 
Mrs. Geneva Boone. 





The board of trustees of Mooreland Hill School, New Bri- 
tain, Conn., announce the appointment of Oscar Steege (B.A. 
Yale; M.A. Columbia) as Headmaster. Formerly, Mr. Steege 
taught at Los Alamos Ranch School, Los Alamos, New Mexico, 
and was assistant headmaster at the Waring Ranch School, Santa 
Fe, New Mexico. During the war Mr. Steege was a Lieutenant 
Commander in the Naval Reserve. Vincent Eldred (B.A. Provi- 
dence College; B.S. Arnold College) has been appointed director 
of athletics and instructor in English and mathematics. 





Fay School, Southboro, Mass., announces four new appoint- 
ments to its academic staff. Seaver R. Gilcreast, a graduate of 
Tufts College, and with M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from Harvard, 
will teach French and English and will be in charge of a sixth 
form dormitory. Mr. Gilcreast has taught at Williams College, 
the University of Buffalo, and at the American Boys’ School in 
Paris. He was also a member of the State Department’s cultural 
program in Brazil, running the institute to teach English to adult 
Brazilians. Mrs. Gilcreast, a graduate of Vassar, with an M.A, 
from Radcliffe, will assist with remedial reading and will be in 
charge of the library. 

Ethan Bisbee, a graduate of Middlesex School and Harvard, 
will teach social studies and history, coach soccer and skiing, and 
be housemaster of the fifth form dormitory. Mr. Bisbee is the 
son of the late Elliot Bisbee, who taught for many years at Mid- 
dlesex, and is the grandson of Frederick Winsor, the first head- 
master of Middlesex. 

Carlo Lombardi, a graduate of the Manhattan School of Music, 
will be in charge of the Fay School music program, teaching piano 
and music appreciation, coaching the glee club and choir, and di- 
recting the annual operetta. Mr. Lombardi made his New York 
debut as a pianist last year in three recitals sponsored by the New 
York Madrigal Society. 

Kleber Hall, the well-known portrait painter who has taught 
art at St. Mark’s School for many years, is now also Fay School’s 
non-resident teacher of art. Fay School boys of all ages take 
courses in art, as well as in music appreciation and manual training. 





The administration of the Greenwich Country Day School, 
Greenwich, Conn., announces changes and additions to the 
school’s personnel for the year 1951-52. 





Thomas M. Green III has been relieved of class room duties 
this year. He will serve as boys’ advisor in the upper school, ad- 
visor to the lower school, and administrative assistant to the 
Headmaster. 

Walter A. Davis, Jr., will be in charge of curricular matters and 
scheduling. Leland T. Johnson will be responsible for arranging 
times and places for extra-curricular activities and for all public 
programs. 

In the lower school, Mr. Green will be assisted by Charles A, 
Reynolds, who will teach one of the third grade sections. Mr. 
Reynolds has just returned from a year’s tour of active duty as 
Technical Sergeant working in the Career Guidance division of 
the U.S.A.F. 

Robert Grier Torrence will teach a course in general science and 
a class in Latin. In the afternoons he will assist with the boys’ 
athletics. Mr. Torrence is a graduate of the Calvert School, 
Millbrook School, and Yale University. He also attended Laval 
University, Quebec, P.Q., Canada. After graduation from Yale, 
he worked for W. R. Grace & Co. of New York City and then for 
Naess, Mejlaender & Co., Inc., also of New York. 

Mrs. E. L. Bermingham, formerly Pamela McRae, has returned 
to the school as head of girls’ athletics. 

Fay Van Riper has joined the department and will give special 
attention to classes in modern dance. Miss Van Riper special- 
ized in the dance at Greenwich Academy and at Bennett Junior 
College, from which she has recently graduated. She has also 
studied ballet for six years with the Maxwell Olneys. 

Margaret Hart will also assist in girls’ athletics. Miss Hart is 
an alumna of Greenwich Country Day, having played first team 
hockey. At Rosemary Hall, from which she graduated last June, 
she was on the varsity hockey team, first team baseball, and 
badminton team. For two years she has played on the Stuyvesant 
girls’ hockey team. 

Mrs. K. John Crawford has also joined the staff. She will as- 
sist Olive O’Brien in her work as assistant treasurer of the school. 
Mrs. Crawford has had fifteen years of experience with the Rye 
National Bank, Rye, New York. 

Dorothea Thompson, Mrs. J. Henry Olind in private life, will 
be in charge of vocal music in pre-school, kindergarten and lower 
school. She will also be a member of the piano department and 
accompany the school choir. Miss Thompson is a graduate of 
the Institute of Music Pedagogy, Northampton, Mass., and did 
graduate work at Teachers College, Columbia University, in 
Piano, voice, and school methods. She received the E. Robert 
Schmitz Scholarshipin piano. She was for fifteen years a member 
of the Greenwich Public School Music Department. 


Robert Louis Stevenson, a graduate of Williams College, will be 
in charge of one of the sections of the third grade. He has taught 
in the Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Mass., and in the Cranbrook 
School, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 

The school suffered a great loss last summer in the death of 
Russell Locke, head of the music department and in charge of vo- 
cal music throughout the school. 

This year, Dale Bartholomew, Ohio Wesleyan and Julliard 
Graduate School of Music, will act as director of the music de- 
partment. Mr. Bartholomew has been teaching piano in the 
school since 1932. 

Robert Bates will be in charge of singing activities of all kinds 
in the upper school. Mr. Bates studied at Harvard and at the 
Concord Summer School of Music. He has taught in the Bronx- 
ville (N.Y.) Schools, at Avon School, Avon, Conn., and at the 
Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. A versatile musician, 
Mr. Bates has served as church organist in New York City, 
Boston, and Detroit. His experience in choral directing includes 
work with the Yonkers Male Glee Club, Birmingham (Michigan) 
Male Chorus, and the Orpheus Club of Detroit. 
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New faculty members at the Lower School of Milton Acad- 
emy, Milton, Mass., are: Paul Paradise, who will teach science 
and coach sports; Mary Lanman, who will assist in the fourth 
grade; Emily Loring, who will assist in the kindergarten; and 
Mrs. Robert Ferguson, who will assist in the Connecting Class. 





One addition to the faculty of The Summit School for Boys 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, has been announced by the headmaster. 
Edward A. Nock will teach English in the middle forms and direct 
the activities of the Fenwick House teams. Mr. Nock, a native of 
Dayton, Ohio, received his A.B. and M.A. at Xavier University. 
He had formerly done part-time teaching at Summit. 





The Bement School of Deerfield, Mass., announces the fol- 
lowing additions to its faculty for the coming year: Patrick L. R. 
Clarke, prepared at Michael Hall, Sussex, England, to teach Eng- 
lish and to be dormitory master; Edson S. Crafts, Art Institute of 
Chicago, to teach art; Mary E. Freeman, Westminster Choir 
College ’51, to teach piano and direct choir; Sally G. Grove, 
Bryn Mawr ’50, to teach primary grades; Katharine Lawrence, 
Smith ’51 to teach English and art; Frances O. Malone, Boston 
Nursery Training School, to teach nursery school, and Sonja 
Ornborn, Royal Gymnastic Central Institute, Stockholm, 
Sweden, to teach mathematics. 





New members of the staff of St. Thomas Choir School, New 
York City, include: Thomas Rawson Barrett, B.A., Wesleyan, 
Brooklyn Museum of Art, teaching science and art; Robert 
Krauss Bosch, B.A., Muhlenberg, M.A., University of Penn- 
sylvania, M.A., St. Andrews (Scotland), teaching physical educa- 
tion; The Reverend John C. Francis, B.A., Yale, S.T.B., General 
Theological Seminary, teaching Bible; and Herbert Gaius Haw- 
kins, B.A., University of California, M.A., Columbia, teaching 
physical education. 





The Emerson School for Boys, Exeter, N. H., reports that 
new faculty members are Mylo V. Johnson of Berlin, N. H., who 
has completed work for his M.A. at the University of New Hamp- 
shire; Stanley A. Porter of Baldwinsville, Mass., who received his 
training at Deerfield Academy and Springfield College; and George 
A. Ballard, Jr., of Quincy, Mass., who is a graduate of Emerson 
College, Boston, and will be in charge of dramatics and speech 
in addition to his teaching schedule. Dramatics at the school 
this year will gain an added impetus with the opening of the new 
school theatre. Herbert Standen who has been a member of the 
faculty for three years has been granted an indefinite leave of 
absence to join the armed forces, while Rodney Parker is absent 
this year to do graduate work at Columbia. 





A new position created at Annie Wright Seminary, Tacoma, 
Wash., this year, because of the greatly increased enrollment in 
recent years, is that of director of the kindergarten and lower 
school. To this position Miss Jenkins has appointed Mrs. William 
C. MacDonald of New York City. Mrs. MacDonald was for- 
merly on the primary staff of the Newcastle School, Mt. Kisco, 
N. Y.; she founded and was the first Director of the Miquon Pri- 
mary School in Philadelphia and more recently has been associ- 
ated with Miss Hewitt’s Classes in New York. Another new 
member of the Lower School staff is Edith Dadswell of England, 
a graduate of Froebel Educational Institute and the Royal Acad- 
emy in London, with teaching experience in both England and 
New England. 





The Polytechnic Elementary School in Pasadena, Calif., 
announces the following new staff members: 

Mrs. Eileen H. Bellows, teacher of a third grade section. Mrs. 
Bellows is a graduate of Bedford Froebel Training College for 


Teachers in England. She has taught both at Cedar House 
School in Cambridgeshire and at the Collegiate School in New 
York City. 

Mrs. Elizabeth L. Connett, teacher of a fourth grade section. 
Mrs. Connett attended Dana Hall, the University of California, 
and the Yale School of Music. She has her B.S. degree from 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Her experience includes 
the teaching of remedial reading at Englewood School for Boys, 
Brookside School, and New York University Reading Institute, 
and two years as head of the lower school at Brooklyn Friends’ 
School. 

Theodore R. Connett, director of guidance and testing. Mr. 
Connett has an A.B. degree from the University of California and 
an M.A. from Teachers College, Columbia. He has been on the 
teaching and administrative staffs of the Milford Preparatory and 
Englewood schools, and has directed the Brookside School, the 
New York University Reading Institute, and the Keewaydin 
Summer Reading School at Keewaydin Camps, Vermont. 

Frank Elliott, art teacher in grades five to nine. A graduate of 
Pomona, Mr. Elliott received his Master of Fine Arts degree from 
Claremont in 1950. In addition to his studies, practice, and teach- 
ing in the graphic arts, he is interested in music and has played in 
the Pomona Symphony Orchestra. 

George H. Moses, homeroom and English teacher of the sixth 
grade. Mr. Moses has an A.B. degree from Dartmouth, and an 
M.A. degree from the Harvard Graduate School of Education. 
Before coming to California, he taught at the Winsor School in 


Boston. 





The Buckley Country Day School, Great Neck, L. I., an- 
nounces but one change in the faculty this year and one addition 
necessitated by the school’s having expanded into the ninth 
grade. 

Paul B. Richwagen, Jr., has been appointed to take over the 
sixth grade and assist in the athletic program. He is a graduate 
of Boston University, where he received his B.S. in Education 
after first having attended Dartmouth College. From 1948 
through 1950 he was a teacher at the Charles River School in 
Dover, Mass., and was director of physical education there last 
year. During summers Mr. Richwagen is an assistant director of 
the Beenadeewin Camp at Lake Fairlee, Vt. 

Ann M. Briggs has joined the Buckley Country Day School 
faculty as an assistant in both the Primary and girls’ Physical 
Education Departments. Mrs. Briggs received her teaching di- 
ploma from Lesley College in Boston in 1950 and last year taught 
at the Friends Academy in South Dartmouth, Mass. 

The trustees of the school have voted to extend the curriculum 
into the ninth and tenth grades for girls. There is accordingly 
a ninth grade now, and it is anticipated that the tenth will come 
into being next year. 





Derby Academy, Hingham, Mass., announces that there are 
several new faculty members. Mrs. Ralph Wayne is director of 
the preprimary school. Mrs. Joseph Belford, a Bouvé and Tufts 
graduate, will be director of girls’ athletics. Mrs. Chester Delano 
will teach third grade. Barbara Treat, a Derby and Finch 
alumna, will assist in kindergarten and girls’ athletics. David 
Stewart teaches grade five and coaches boys’ athletics. Mr. 
Stewart is a Dartmouth graduate. Anne Goodspeed is lower 
school secretary and director of lower school girls’ athletics. 
Nancy Lamson, Wheaton graduate, who last year was with the 
National Child Research Center in Washington, will assist in 
connecting class and girls’ athletics. 

Mrs. Ralph Wayne is director of the preprimary school, suc- 
ceeding Mrs. Richard Hawkins, who resigned last spring. Mrs. 
Wayne is a graduate of Smith College and taught at the Bucking- 
ham School. In 1941 she founded her own preprimary school 
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under the name of Thayerlands Nursery School. This school she 
owned and directed until it became, in 1947, a part of Thayer 
Academy. Mrs. Wayne remained director of Thayerlands pre- 
primary department for two years. During the summer Mrs. 
Wayne is director and owner of Meadowcroft, a day camp located 
in Norwell, Mass. 





Four new members have been added to the faculty of the 
Desert Sun School, Idyllwild, Calif. They are: George A. 
Carrington, The Principia College, social studies; Gifford B. 
Doxsee, Cornell University, English and ancient history; George 
M. Moritz, University of Michigan, English, Latin, and Spanish; 
John W. Nicks, Jr., U.C.L.A., mathematics and remedial subjects. 





Iolani Elementary School of Honolulu opened this Sep- 
tember with 330 boys in the first six grades and kindergarten. 
New members of the faculty are: Mrs. Kathryn Bird to teach 
creative art; Donald Cameron from the Litchfield School in the 
fifth grade; Marion Coleman from the University of Hawaii to 
teach religious education; Mrs. Ina S. McRae from Oswego, Ore- 
gon, to teach first grade; Hugh Neubert from Washington to teach 
sixth grade; Mrs. Margaret Spooner from Connecticut to teach 
second grade. 





Wilfred W. Clark, Headmaster of Cardigan Mountain 
School, Canaan, N. H., announces the following changes and 
appointments to his staff. 

John W. Heagy, who has been with the school for four years, 
has been appointed assistant headmaster. Mr. Heagy is a gradu- 
ate of Dartmouth College and has done graduate work at Indiana 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa., Mr. Heagy has been a 
member of the English department and the director of athletics 
since he came to Cardigan. 

Richard Bens has been appointed to teach social studies. Mr. 
Bens formerly taught in the Randolph, Mass., schools. He is a 
graduate of Boston University where he has also done graduate 
work, In addition to his teaching he will coach baseball. 

Norman Wakely of Topsham, Maine, will teach English and 
Latin. Mr. Wakely graduated this past year from the University 
of Maine and is well qualified to assist with the athletic program 
of the school. 

Donald Stowe of Concord, Mass., will teach mathametics and 
direct the ski program of the school. Mr. Stowe graduated from 
Mt. Hermon School and the University of Massachusetts. He 
has had considerable experience with boys through camp work. 

Karl Nyhus has been appointed to teach manual arts and 
science in addition to working on the school’s ski program. Mr. 
Nyhus is a former member of the Norwegian Olympic Ski and 
Cavalry Teams. 





The following appointments to the Faculty of East Woods 
School, Oyster Bay, Long Island, have been made by the Head- 
master: 

George P. Crandall, Jr., a graduate of Shady Side Academy, 
Pittsburgh, and Williams College, to teach mathematics and sci- 
ence in fourth through sixth grades, and to coach soccer and base- 
ball; Charles D, Miller, graduate of St, Pauls’ School and Yale 
University, to teach French, Latin, and history, and to coach 
football, hockey and track; Edgar C. Leaycraft, Jr., graduate of 
Loomis School and Harvard University, to teach boys’ shop, to 
supervise study halls, and coach soccer and baseball. 





The Dexter School, Brookline, Mass., reports that new 
teachers are Elizabeth Fenns (A.B. Wheaton), Mark Freeman (Ed. 
M. Tufts), Theodore Rand (A.B. Bowdoin), and Stanley Robinson 
(Ed. M. Tufts). In the student body are boys from Denmark, 
England, and France. 





The Foxwood School, Flushing, Long Island, has added three 
new faculty members to its staff this year. 

Mrs. William H. Donnell, graduate of Wheelock College, has 
charge of the kindergarten. Mrs. Donnell has had several years’ 
experience in nursery and kindergarten education. 

Vilma M. Rocchi, graduate of Hunter College, is teaching the 
third grade. She is deeply interested in handicraft work for 
children. Already in the third week of school she has succeeded 
in incorporating creative handiwork for the children in all their 
class subjects. 

Milton L. Mathews received his A.B. in French and Foreign 
Affairs from Queens College, and he is teaching the fourth grade. 
He also teaches fifth grade arithmetic. Mr. Mathews spent much 
of his youth in Switzerland, and he received his early education 
there. 





Among the new members of the faculty of The Fessenden 
School, West Newton, Mass., is Wladyslaw Pietrzykowski, a 
Polish refugee. Arrangements for the appointment were made 
through the American Committee for Emigré Scholars, Writers, 
and Artists. Mr. Pietrzykowski holds a Master’s Degree in Eco- 
nomics and Political Sciences from the University of Budapest. 
In addition, he attended the Universities of Vienna, Berlin, and 
Paris. A former teacher, army officer, lecturer, and counsellor 
of the Ministry of Finance in Warsaw, his varied career included 
imprisonment by the Russians, from whom he escaped. He then 
worked as an agent for the Polish Underground. Arrested by 
the Gestapo in 1944, he was sent to the Mauthausen Concentra- 
tion Camp as a political prisoner. There he remained until after 
the liberation. His colorful and exciting background will be the 
subject of talks to be given to the boys in the various classes. 
Besides lecturing to the geography and history classes, he is also 
assisting in the athletics and the general life of the school. 

Other additions to the faculty include Frank M. Whelden, a 
graduate of Springfield College, to assist in athletics and counsel- 
ling; Joseph R. Basinet, Arnold College, assistant in athletics; 
Sydney Heymann and Patricia Ellis, graduates of Wellesley Col- 
lege, appointed to the lower school; Mrs. Thomas Poindexter, 
another Wellesley graduate, to aid in the remedial work; Alice 
Philbrick, formerly a teacher in the Newton Junior High School, 
to help with the lower school music. 





John Le B. Turner has joined the faculty of St. Bernard’s 
School, New York, N. Y., to teach in the sixth grade. He 
formerly taught at Brooks School, North Andover, Mass., and 
at Stockbridge, Me. 

Patrick B. Lydon has also joined the faculty of St. Bernard’s, as 
has William F. Murphy, formerly of the Milford School, Milford, 
Conn. The latter has taken over the duties of athletic director. 





This year The Harris School, Chicago, welcomed several 
new faculty members. Mrs. Elizabeth Fancher, an alumna of 
Trenton State Teachers’ College and a graduate student of Col- 
umbia University, is teaching fifth grade. The head of the kin- 
dergarten is Elizabeth Cornell, who attended the University of 
Michigan, Pestalozzi-Froebel Institute and Teachers’ College of 
the University of Chicago. Helen Vogel, who has a bachelor of 
arts degree from Smith College, is the assistant in the class for 
five years olds. The first grade teacher is Mrs. Dorothy Foltos, 
who holds a bachelor’s and a master’s degree from the University 
of Chicago. Mrs. Margaret Zachow, a graduate of Lake Forest 
College, is in charge of the fourth grade. Mrs. Lottie Swartz, 
educated in Darmstadt, Leipzig, and Berlin, Germany, heads the 
department of health education for girls. Emil Vukalcic, De 
Paul University graduate, has charge of sports for boys. All of 
these teachers bring several years of experience to their new ap- 
pointments. 
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The Princeton Country Day School of Princeton, N. J., 
reports that the only staff change is the appointment of Robert 
Whitlock of the class of 1951 at Trenton State Teachers College 
at Trenton, N. J., who has joined the faculty to teach manual 
arts and crafts. He replaces Donald Thiel, who has joined the 
Princeton Township school system. 





William C. Kennard and John N. Newell are new additions to 
the staff at The Harvey School, Hawthorne, N. Y. 

Mr. Kennard, a graduate of Harvard with a master’s degree 
from the Harvard School of Education, came to Harvey from the 
Dexter School in Brookline, Mass. He is taking over fourth 
grade history and sixth grade English. 

Mr. Newell received his B.A. from Yale and M.A. from South- 
ern Methodist. He is teaching fourth and sixth grade mathe- 
matics and seventh and eighth grade science. 





The following appointments to the faculty of The Allen- 
Stevenson School, New York City, are announced: 

Diana R. Sturgis, a graduate of Boston University, will teach 
the first grade. Miss Sturgis has previously taught in Concord 
and Wellesley, Mass. 

Paul M. Taffae, a graduate of Rutgers University, who last 
year received his M.A. from Columbia University, will teach 
English and social studies in the middle school. 

Jack P. Fulton, who holds a B.S. from New York State College 
for Teachers and an M.A. from Teachers College at Columbia 
University, will be the shop instructor. 

Stuart G. Garrett, who attended the Art Students League and 
the Workshop School of Commercial Art, will be in charge of the 
art program. Mr. Garrett previously taught at the Trinity 
School, New York City, and The Hackley School. 





The Riverdale Neighborhood School, Riverdale, New York 
City, opened the present year with two additions to its faculty. 
Lucia Tallarico will teach art and Mrs. Jean Curran is to serve 
as kindergarten assistant. 

Miss Tallarico, who is returning to the school after four years, 
received her training at the Art Students League and the National 
Academy of Design. She is a member of the National Association 
of Women Artists and a life member of the Art Students League. 

Mrs, Curran, who received her B.A. from Syracuse University 
last year, has also attended the Vassar Institute for Pre-School 
Education. 





Dwight Little, Jr., director of Pine Cobble School in Wil- 
liamstown, Mass., announced the following additions to the teach- 
ing staff. Mrs. Frederick Copeland (Smith College), wife of the 
Dean of Admissions at Williams College, is teaching English, and 
Mrs. David Bryant (Ohio State University and Columbia, M.A.), 
wife of the Director of Dramatics at Williams, teaches English and 
is in charge of dramatics. Mrs. Richard Wheeler (Wheaton 
College) is in charge of the kindergarten group and Mrs, Peter 
Fay (Radcliffe) assists in the nursery. Art is taught by Mrs. 
Robert King, a graduate of the Massachusetts School of Art. 
Joseph Schaaf (Columbia), presently a teaching fellow at 
Bennington College, is the new teacher of violin. 





At Lincoln School, Providence, R. I., there are few changes 
in the faculty. Mrs. Edgar C. Smith, Jr., A.B., San Francisco 
State Teachers’ College, is teaching grade five. 





New Canaan Country School, New Canaan, Conn., reports 
the following faculty changes. 

The new beginners teacher is Josephine Thomas of Pottstown, 
Pa. Hill School graduates will know her as the daughter of 


Isaac Thomas, one of the best loved members of the Hill School 
faculty. She majored in Child Study at Vassar and received her 
M.A. from Temple Uuiversity. She has taught at Haverford 
Friends School, where she was associated for seven years, and has 
been a demonstration teacher with five-year-olds for Temple 
University students. 

Teaching one of the second grades is Mrs. John Rohrbach, of 
Minneapolis. She is a graduate of Sarah Lawrence, where she 
majored in Child Study, and had a year of practice teaching in 
the Bronxville Schools. She has been a clinic aid at Columbia 
Medical Center, and an assistant teacher at the Elizabeth Morrow 
School in Englewood, N. J. She was married last spring to John 
Rohrbach, who is with the circulation department of Fortune. 

This year New Canaan Country School will enjoy the services 
of a consulting psychologist in the person of Dr. Edith Taglitt 
Schmidt, Director of the Educational Institute of Learning and 
Research, formerly the Caroline Zachary Institute, New York 
City. Dr. Schmidt will come to the school two days a month, 
to consult with faculty members on the progress and develop- 
ment of individual children. The school has already worked 
with Dr. Schmidt on behalf of several children, so that her rare 
ability in her field is known to many of the faculty. 

A number of well-known school heads were guests of Head- 
master Henry H. Welles the last weekend of September, for meet- 
ings of the Committee on Education Practices (of which Mr. 
Welles is Chairman) of the National Council of Independent 
Schools. The guests included Thurston Chase of Eaglebrook 
School, Deerfield, Dr. Louise Dillingham of Westover, Hans Froe- 
licher of The Park School, Baltimore, Dr. Mitchell Gratwick of 
Horace Mann School, New York, and Francis Parkman, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the NCIS. 





The headmaster of The Buckley School, New York City, 
announces the following additions to the Primary Department: 

In Grade I is Ann Gilbert of Providence, R. I., formerly of 
The Mary C. Wheeler School in Providence and The Brimmer- 
May in Boston, Miss Gilbert is a graduate of Wheelock College, 
Boston. 

Assisting in Grade II is Edna Harrison of Honolulu, formerly 
of Central Union Nursery School, Honolulu, and Poughkeepsie 
Day School, Poughkeepsie, New York. Miss Harrison is a grad- 
uate of Vassar College. 





On June 6, the East Woods School, Oyster Bay, Long Island, 
received its Absolute Charter from the New York State Board of 
Regents. 


Founded in 1946, the school has grown from an initial enroll- 
ment of thirty boys and girls to its present 165 students in nursery 
through the seventh grade, a class being added each successive 
year. Buell Critchlow, the first headmaster, was appointed in 
July, 1947. 





The fall term of Sewickley Academy, Sewickley, Pa., opened 
on September 13 under the direction of a new headmaster, 
Clifford Nichols, Jr., formerly of Greenwich, Conn. 

Twenty-three faculty members, eight of whom are new this 
year, welcomed the two hundred twenty-three pupils enrolled for 
the current year. 





The Rev. James Green, Headmaster of the Cathedral Choir 
School, New York City, and Canon Precentor of the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, spent the summer in the British Isles, 
where he visited many of the choir schools in England and Ireland, 
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For the Independent School 
and for Teachers and Executives 
of highest qualifications —~ 


The American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency 


Established 1877 by Mrs. M. J. Young-Fulton 
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The TUITION REFUND PLAN reimburses parents when sickness, 
accident, or epidemic results in absence or withdrawal, eliminating thereby the 
problem of refunds. It has a record of twenty-one years, and is now in use in 
over two hundred and fifty schools and colleges. It is a valuable extra service 
that costs the school nothing. 


Every school executive should know about the advantages of the TUITION 
REFUND PLAN and the conditions under which it may be made available. 
Write for Booklet SB52. 


A. W.G. EWAR 


INCORPORATED 
Educational Insurance Underwriters 
141 Milk Street BOSTON Massachusetts 














SCHOOL SERVICE BUREAU 


specializing in the selection and placement 
of teachers 
for the independent schools 


TEACHERS and OTHER SCHOOL PERSONNEL: it is not too early to be thinking about 


your position for 1952 and the future. If you would like to know what the opportunities 
in your field may be, why not consult us. 


No registration fee. Interviews by appointment. 
Your confidence respected. 


A registrant writes: “I do not feel that I can close our correspondence relative to my application 


without expressing to you my very sincere appreciation for your splendid and prompt 
efforts in my behalf. You have some excellent openings and listings.” 


Rosert W. Hoskins, Director 464 Broap STREET, Winpsor, Conn. 


Telephone: Windsor 8-2412 
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BROWN AND SCHWACHTGEN 
Physics .. The Story 


of Energy 


RAWLINS AND STRUBLE 
Chemistry 


in Action 


KROEBER AND WOLFF 
Adventures with 
Animals and Plants 


A fresh approach with up-to- 
date applications, over 500 illus- 
trations directly keyed to the text, 
vocabulary that high school stu- 
dents can understand. To accom- 
pany the text: Teacher’s Manual, 
Laboratory Manual, Tests. 


The fundamental principles of 
chemistry presented with applica- 
tions in such timely fields as 
atomic energy, vitamins, plastics, 
insecticides, and detergents, link- 
ing chemistry with daily life. Over 
400 illustrations. To accompany 
the text: Teacher’s Manual, Labo- 
ratory Manual, Tests. 


Planned for efficient classroom 
use. Preferred by students and 
teachers for its clear, easy, inter- 
esting style and functional attrac- 
tive illustrations. To accompany 
the text: Workbook - Laboratory 
Manual, Teacher’s Manual, Tests. 
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THE TUITION PLAN 


* 


The Tuition Plan was founded in 1938 to provide a method by which 
parents may pay for the education of their children in monthly install- 
ments during the academic year while the school receives its fees in full 
at the beginning of each term. 


More than 350 schools and colleges have become Associates of The 
Tuition Plan and have thus acquired the right to offer the Plan to 


parents. 


Upon request, detailed information will be sent to interested schools 


and colleges. 


* 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. - 424 Madison Ave. - New York 17,N.Y. 











